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ELGIVA,; 
oR, 
THE GIPSY’S CURSE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Snapt Link,” “ Evelyn’s Plot,” “ Sybil's 
Inheritance,” &c., §c. 
—— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
Thou wouldst still be adored as this moment 
thou art, 
Let thy loveliness fade as it will ; 
And around the dear ruin each wish of my heart 
Would entwine itself verdantly still. 

Tue eventful evening had arrived at last. The 
féte which had been expected, talked of, prepared 
for, as the great excitement of the season was at 
length in full bloom and reality. 

The saloons of the Duchess of San Alva were 
filled to everflowing, and the brilliant throng assem- 
bled there buzzed with comments, speculations, and 
anticipations. 

“Tt will be a combat & [outrance between these 
rival beauties,” observed a blasé exquisite to a 
middle-aged matron. “You and I, Lady Melvin, 
are so much out of the fray that we can contemplate 
as calm spectators the strife of the belles; and, ’pon 
my honour, there never were better matched comb.- 
tants on any battle-field yet.” 

Lady Melvin laughed good-naturedly at the grave 
and inflated hyperbole of her old friend. 

-“T expect this volunteer frenzy has infected you, 
Sir Philip. Surely these warlike phrases are scarcely 
applicable to two pretty girls and their flirtations 
and jealousies.”’ 

“Two pretty girls !’”’ he repeated, lifting up his 
hands in affected astonishment. ‘“ Why, my dear 
lady, you must come from the land of perpetual 
snow and darkness to talk in so calm a manner. 
Why, I'll wager my whole rent-roll that there never 
Were such brilliantly lovely giris seen in the world 
of fashion since I entered its charmed ring. Why, 
Lady Elgiva of Arnheim, with her wealth and her 
beauty and heritage, took the folks by storm last 
Vear, when she made her débit just like a shoeting 
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[THE MAN SHE LOVED.] 


star at the very close of the season ; and now, presto! 
before she even shows herself there is a rumour, a 
cry of a new beauty appearing like a comet from 
some unknown region, who almost eclipses the fair 
planet we had so much admired. It’s a collision of 
the stars, Lady Melvin, that may well betoken some 
mischief to lower earth and its mortal residents.” 

The lady looked questioningly at him. 

‘** Are you jesting or serious, Sir Philip ?” 

* Never more serious in my life, even when my 
lawyer brought word that the silver mines in which 
I had five thousand pounds were all gone to the 
dogs,” he replied, shaking his head, ‘‘ and, I assure 
you, that intelligence cost me three days and two 
nights of very serious uneasiness.” 

‘‘ Which was more than the present dire conflict 
will accomplish,” laughed Lady Melvin. “ But aw 
revoir, Sir Philip,” she added, “at least so far as 
dialogue goes. I seea finger held up to us for silence, 
and there is a bell ringing faintly that betokens the 
drawing up of the curtain. Hark!” 

Lady Melvin was right. The semicircle of the 
amphitheatre was now so completely full that it was 
evidently time for the performance to begin, and in 
another moment, after the preliminary ‘‘ Hush !’’ 
and “ Silence!’’ and a louder ring of the prompter’s 
bell, the magic veil was removed that had hidden 
the stage from view. 

It was a pretty scene which was then exposed to 
the audience—a thick yet gracefully varied wood 
on the very borders of the seashore, such as is only 
seen in southern and sheltered spots, the moon- 
beams glittering like a silver flood on the leaves and 
boughs and white waves of the ocean, with its bur- 
den of boat and skiff and yacht—ay, and on a more 
lovely object too—on the beautiful features and light 
form of the gipsy girl, the unknown débutante, the 
passionate and jealous lover of Juan, the beloved of 
Lord Easton—on Amice De Castro! 

A loud murmur of applause followed, and the buzz 
had scarcely died away ere the small boat, that was 
rapidly approaching the shore, came to anchor, and 
a young and active man leaped on to land and clasped 
the expectant heroine of-the interview lightly in his 
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The features of the Marquis of Easton were soon 
recognized by the audience, and again a significant 
smile and a low-murmured cheer ran through the 
circle as the love scene went on. 

It seemed from its tenor that there was some ob- 
stacle to the happiness of the affianced lovers, and 
ere long it became more evident as the moonlight 
revealed another but half-hidden form amongst the 
green woodlands immediately behind the interlo- 
cutors. 

Yes, the agile form of some eavesdropper and the 
feminine dress and the slight figure of the intruder 
gave promise of its object even ere the fair features 
were exposed to view. 

The intruder crouched down behind the bushes 
and the passionate love scene went on, its actors un- 
heeding and unknowing her presence. 

‘* My beloved, my only darling, my precious one !’’ 
came murmuring from the lover’s lips, then a fond 
caress was bestowed upon the fair girl addressed. 

There was a skilful bit of bye-play that was worthy 
of better actors and of a more professional stage 
than that amateur assemblage and theatre. The 
listening girl’s attitude, her half-advance, her re- 
treat, the agony painted in her gestures, the anxious 
clasping of the hands, were all in admirable keep- 
ing with the scene and the idea it was intended 
to convey, and when at last some more passionate 
and irritating expression brought the agony to a 
climax, when she at length could restrain it no more, 
there was something at once artistic and natural in 
the headlong haste with which the concealed Elgiva 
rushed from her hiding-place and cast herself be- 
tween the treacherous lovers. 

* How dare you? Are you so base, so perjured as 
to speak such words before my very face?” she 
cried, indignantly. “ Falseman! Treacherous girl! 
You recked not that the injured bride, who had been 
So lately moved from her home and her friends, was 
near to witness the scene. Hence, hence!” she said, 
with a dignity that brought a thunder of applause 
down from the whole audience, “I will try to fore 
give and forget—then.” 

“Forgive!” repeated the marquis, sternly, seiz- 
ing the presumed wife’s hand. “ It is I who have to 
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forgive, and that I never, no never will do in life. 
No; tili the death knell sownds for one of us Ishall 
never cease to hate you and to resent this intrusion 
on my privacy, lady of my hand but not my heart! 
Go! It shall be till the hour of fate shall decide 
for us that this estrangement will last—this bitter 
hatred between the wife and tht beloved one. Hence, 
hence, I say, lest you provoke me to take in my own 
hands the result which I would fain leave to others 
or to destiny !” 

Elgiva, in her assumed character, stood for a few 
moments in mute and rigid despair, which spoke in 
every feature, every limb, so powerfully that once 
again a thunder of applause indicated a recognition 
of the talent which could so simulate the passions 
of human nature. Then she walked away, with a 
parting glance of agony and hate, a mechanical, 
dreamlike despair, which actually petrified and 
numbed every faculty and every movement. 

The lovers still remained. Still the beautiful 
Amice and the handsome and noble admirer conti- 
nued on the stage, but the sympathies of the au- 
dience were for the departed Elgiva, the personator 
of the injured wife, and the interest in and the praise 
bestowed upon the lovers were but lukewarm and 
faint when compared with the vehement and eager 
applause showered upon the splendid acting of the 
former heroine of the stage. 

The curtain dropped and tongues were heard in 
speculation, and the eriticisms and the praise and 
inquiries were as buzzing and indistinct as such 
comments usually are; but thoy were soon checked 
by the resumption of the piece. 

It was more tragic and terrible now. The threat 
of the treacherous husband was working its natural 
effect. There were doubts and speculations and 
plans and plots too minute and weary for repetition. 
But at length a stirring and decisive scene raised 
the interest to its climax. 

A couch ina sleeping apartment supposed to be 
in the hero’s house bore on its swelling cushions a 
fair form whom all naturally presumed to be the 
rightful mistress of the mansion and the wife of its 
heir, and as he came stealthily on under cover of the 
twilight that made every object partially indistinct 
there was a general thrill to see a glittering and 
brandished weapon in his hand. 

He approached the couch. Still its tenant slept 
on under the light covering that shaded her features, 
and even when the steel was raised, and after a brief 
moment descended on the sleeper, there was no evi- 
dence of any consciousness of the deadly of 
thut fatal and treacherous husband. But as the 
weapon came on the sleeper, as the supposed mock 
blow was dealt, there was a shriek, a start that 
surely could not be simulated by any actress. 

The recumbent figure sprang up, with avred stain 
descending slowly and terribly down the white 
sleeve, and displayed the beautiful features, not of 
the fair Elgiva, representative of the injured wife, 
but of Amice, the personator of the fair girl beloved 
by the hero. 

Assuredly there was no acting now. The groan of 
despair, the imprecation that burst from the horri- 
fied marquis, the terrified cries of Amice, the wild 
despair and astonishment in every look and feature, 
spoke of some utterly unexpected and most terrible 
catastrophe in the play. 

“Help, help!’’ was shrieked, but for a few mo- 
ments all were too paralyzed to obey the call, and 
the first who appeared on the stage was the unfor- 
tunate “ wife” of the play, the lovely Lady Elgiva 
of real and actual life. 

She sprang to the wounded girl’s side and hastily 
replaced her almost fiercely on the couch ere she 
proceeded to examine the wound and endeavour to 
staunch the blood. 

They saw her pale but consoling looks, they heard 
her soothing words, and even in that terrible emer- 

ency there were admiration and interest felt for the 

rave and self-possessed girl who could forget all 
personal terror and feminine helplessness and de- 
vote herself to the help of one who was in trath con- 
sidered her formidable rival in the gay and fickle 
world of fashion. 

But the curtain dropped so soen ag the persons 
eoncerned had presence of mind to think of the wis- 
dom of and necessity for such a movement, and for 
the moment all was left in darkness and dismay for 


the crowded throng. 

“* How was it?” ‘Surely it could not have been 
intended.” “It must have been a real sword, and 
a complete mistake of the heroine.’’ 

Such were the comments buzzed about on every 
side, and when some authentic information could be 
obtained it literally well justified the imaginings of 
the speculators. 

It became known at last that some extraordinary 
mistake had taken place. The blunted weapon that 
should have been used had unaccountably been ex- 
changed for a real edged sword, and, by a still more 
extraordinary fatality, the rival had halen the place 
of the bride in the scene, 

But why had it been so? why should any one 
have been so insidious as to exchange the weapons ? 





and, still more, by what real or unintentional blug- 
der could one of the heroines have been substi 

for the other ? were questions that might be asked 
but assuredly could not be answered in the hurry 
and agitation that reighed throughout. 

“Is it dangerous?” ‘* Will sherecover?” ‘Can 
she speak?’’ ‘‘ Is she sensible?’’ buzzed about till 
the unlucky hostess was nearly demented with the 
confusion around. 

At length, however, the bulletin which had been 
issued by the doctors was made known to the throng. 

It was to the effect that the wound was deep, but 
not in a vital part. There was danger from fever 
and exhaustion and the numberless other contingen- 
cies that govern such cases, Still the danger was 
not imminent for the moment, and the chances were 
in favour of recovery rather than a fatal issue 
to the patient. 

Yet there were great consternation and evil fore- 
bodings among many of the spectators. d 

“It was turning jest. into earnest with a ven- 
geance,” said some; “but then such jests should 
never have been imagined or put upon the stage, 
especially for amateurs.” 

“Very true. It may excite unpleasant rumours 
and surmises,”” observed Lady Meivin to her faith- 
ful cavalier, Sir Philip. “It was certainly strange 
that you should have predicted a ‘combat al’ou- 
trance’ between the rivals, Sir Philip.” 

** My dear lady, I beg you will not attempt to 
make me in the least responsible for such a catas- 
trophe,’’ exclaimed the baronet, in half-comic horror. 
** One really never knows what may be the result of 
an idle word. I assure you it was the purest jest, 
and I had not the least idea of the nature of the 
piece they were going to act.” ' 

Lady Melvin could not repressa.smile at the alarm 
of the somewhat red-tape, formal beau. 

“* My dear Sir Philip, do you really sup Tam 
such an imbecile as to either dream of such ab- 
surdity or propagate it among others? I merely dwelt 
on it as auother item in the strange chapter of coin- 
cidences—another proof of what little value is to be 
attached to any circumstantial evidence. I, for one, 
have heard and seen too much to beiieve in a mur- 
der unless I saw some one who had seen the body. 
I verily believe half such things are disappearances 
and not actual deaths, where the corpses are not 
seen. But will you call my carriage, Sir Philip? It 
is more pleasant for oneself and every one else to get 
away as soon as possible Sum eh @ scene.” 

The baronet o , and ere long not only Lady 
Melvin but most of the gay crowd had vanished from 
the house where such festive gathering had been an- 
ticipated and such tragic results ensued. . 

But not Elgiva. She lingered in earnest hope that 
her ministerings might be of some avail, that she 
would be permitted to establish herself in the sick- 
room of the sufferer. But this was obstinately re- 
fused both by Count Arnheim and the duchess her- 


**T thank you, Lady Elgiva, but it is neither ne- 
cessary nor expedient,” said the duchess, coldly. 
“T have plenty of trustworthy domestics to perform 
such an office, and I myself will supplement the skill 
of both doctor and nurse.” 

“But I, who feel almost the cause, I who have 
escaped through her ny fatal mistake,” pleaded 
the girl, “surely I might be allowed to soothe her 
sufferings and restore her to health.” 

“* Elgiva, I quite agree with the duchess. I cer- 
tainly shall not allow you to in any such insa- 
nity,” said the count, sternly. ‘“ You are my only 
child and heiress, and I will not risk yourlife. Come 
away, foolish child; there is nothing to reproach 
yourself with, save the imprudence of taking in 
the performance at all. It will be the last time,” he 
muttered as he led the girl to the carriage, “ thelast 
— that Lady Elgiva shall take the réle of an ac- 

= 

Alas, alas! How few there are who are neither 
actors nor actresses on the world’s stage that. can 
walk its course in truth and sincerity ! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
But thou, false rdian of brother's bl 
On all thy line ao posters he waits, _ 
And frequent heralds shall besiege your gates, 
Thus unlameuted pass the proud away, 
The gaze of crowds and pageant of a day, 

“Exava, I really hope all this nonsense has now 
come to an end,”’ said the count as he led his daugh- 
ter from the carriage to the merning-room that was 
her peculiar and favourite resort. ‘It isa mozt un- 
pleasant occurrence, as we must all confess, But, 
thank Heaven, you have been saved, my child.” 

* Yet it might have been better had I died,’’ re- 
turned the girl, sadly. ‘‘ Father, it is not fer me to 
rebel against your will or the decrees of Heaven, 
yet, if lL may judge from my own feelings and all the 
mysteries and horrors that surround me, I would 
rather lay down my life than preduce misery and 
strife among those I love best on earth. Life has 
no such charms as to crush down all this fear and 
doubt and horror.” 





She shivered involuntarily as she recalled the epi. 
sodes of the last few months—the eh that had 
occurred since she had first made her débit as an 
heiress beauty in the gay world, which now pre. 
— to her but a waste of desolation as its pros- 
pect. 

“ Child, child! you know not what you say. You 
will break my heart if you speak thus,” was tho 
trembling reply of the unfortunate father, whose 
very soul was torn between safety and affection, 
“ My child, surely your future has brightness enough 
to make you pardon the past. I have arranged for 
its brilliant honour and glory. I have secured all 
but royal pomp for my fair heiress. What more 
couldI do? Elgiva, you are the sole hope I have 
in life. In pity do not load my last days with shame 
and ween rf 

The girl’s heart was more touched by such true, 
unmistakeable pleading than the severest reproach, 
the most imperious commands. 

Her life had been indeed trained up in the sole 
love and obedience to the only parent she had ever 
known, and his last half-submissive tone went 
straight to her young, tender heart. 

“Father, I will never d never cease to love 
ou,” she exclaimed, claspimg his arm to her very 
eart. ‘ We will live or dietogether. Come danger 

or di your only child will never be false, 
never believe evil of you, my beloved, my only 
parent.” 

There was a close, passionate embrace between 
parent and child in that dark, lone corridor that led 
to the apartments which were devoted to Elgiva’s 
sole use. 

Then the handle of the lock was turned that 
opened to her morning-room, and the next moment 
the father and daughter stood face to face with the 
dark and singular figure ef the mysterious re- 
tainer of their race, the housekeeper of the castle, 
Marian Oliver. = 

The count gave a strange recoil as he perceived 


“ You here, Marian!” he exclaimed. “‘ What does 

ee Why have you thus deserted your 
a ”. 
ei heiress of this house 
Bene I * hee.” ” 
am 
exists, was one that neither you 
foresee,” returned the count, 
such as it was, itis past. The ex- 
one. Marian, I desire you to return 
assigned to dove in the castle.” 

I refuse as absolutely to desert my post,” 
wom: “ Oount of Arnheim, you are blind 
as a child in the path you are oy | You have 
involved the innocent, the young, and the helpless 
in the web of yonr own folly and deceit. Be content 
then to yield to the guidance of others wiser and 
more resolute than yourself. Even this young and 
ignorant child has a more accurate idea of what is 
happening, more just dread of what may transpire 

than yourself,” 

A red flush had crimsoned the old nobleman’s 
furrowed cheeks at the domestic’s bold speech, 

“Peace, peace, Marian,” he said, soothingly. 
“You were a favourite of my lost wife, and recom- 
mended to us by those I valued and loved, or I would 
not tolerate this insolence. But even you may go 
too far. Retire at once; you see allis well with her 
you profess to love. And to-morrow we can speak 
more at large of these things, which will ere long 
melt away like the snow the sunshine of a 
pros us bridal.’ 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Marian, scornfully.. 
“It may be so; but of w bridal do you speak P 
Is it of thie wilful girl, or of one even more deserv- 
ing bee care and the tending of those who owe 





fi 
“You are talking simple nonsense now, Marian,” 
was the uneasy reply. “Of course the 
Elgiva is or should be the chief object with us 
See that youdo not break your oath of fealty.” 
“* My oath of fealty,” said the woman to the Lady 


Elgiva. “Well, be itso. Iam willing to fulfil the 
pledge. And, as you say, perhaps it is well to 
‘retire amd suspend the farther discussion of the 
matter. I will summon:your maid, fair Bigiva, 
for it will be best to refresh wearied > 
Elgiva would have refused the offer. 
have desired the farther attendanae of 
woman, and striven te learn 
explanations of the enigmas ahe uttered; but the 
count seemed only too thankful to thus end the 
seen and wit ordi 
r, and a peremptory sign 
proceeded to Ss room, but not before he 
safely witnessed the exodus of the ing domestic 
who had thus despised his authority theatened 
his poe and power, 
Elgiva was once more alone. 
Yea, alone, & the — attendanee 
uickly appeared 
toilet had little companionship in it, 
thoughts and fancies were as unrea 
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living creature could witness or speculate on her 
thonghts, ) 7 

The long hair was brushed and coiled, the loose 
night dress substituted for the brilliant toilet of the 
evening, and the fair girl’s head was laid on her 
couch and the solitary night lamp placed in a 
shaded recess, the door closed and the outer world 

hut out. 

, Ah, but not its troubled, threatening thoughts. 

Elgiva reflected on all that had ocenrred of mystery 
and terror during the last few months, the blood 
that had been shed, the lives that had been threat- 
ened. She felt as if\some fiend surrounded her as a 
dark shadow, and that some evil red hand, such as 
she had heard of in other more childish days, guided 
her path, v4 . 

It was long er@ she could close her eyes in ep. 
and when she did so it was rather to dream of the 
miserable past and gloomy future than to find the 
refreshing repose that she sought. — . 

It was, however, late in the morning ere she again 
opened her eyes and recalled fully and clearly the 
events that had thus fevered her rest, 

“Tell Marian Oliver I wish to see her before [ 
go down to breakfast,”* she said to the maid as her 
morning toilet was concluded. 

“ Please, my lady, I do not think Mrs. Oliver has 
returned,” said the girl, doubtingly. 

“ Returned ?”* repeated Elgiva, qeaientady. 
“You are mistaken. She arrived here only last 
night, and must still be in the house. Go at once 
and do my bidding without delay, or it will be too 
late.” 

Elise disappeared, but ere long returned with the 
news that Mrs. Oliver was certainly gone indeed, 
that she had left before any one but the hall porter 
was astir. 

“And it ia now nearly ten, my lady, and the 
count is waiting for his breakfast,” observed Elise, 
with a significant. expression that bordered as near 
toa warning as she could venture upon with one 
so far above her in station. 

“Tt is well; Lam ready, give me my flowers, and 
I will join the count,” Elgiva returned, carelessly. 

And the next instant she had left the apartment 
and was on her way to the breakfast-room. 

Elise was right. 

The count already descended; the savoury 
viands were on tlie table, and he waited only for the 
mistress ofthe feast to commence their diseussion 
with what appetite he might. 


“Papa, do 7 know that Marian has left the 


house?” asked Elgiva as the meal was at length 
fairly b> pe 

“T did not even doubt that she would obey my 
orders,” was the prompt reply. “ Probably she felt 
~ she had done wrong and has gone back to the 
castle.’ 

Elgiva hesitated ere she again spoke. 

* Are you sure of this, papa?” dhe said, in a low, 
earnest tone. 
on Am ye ye a Count of ceroneen ll was 

scornful reply. “ Really, Blgiva, you ¥ 
little faith in my judgment. I¢ is high thme that 
was gone when my only child is thus incredulous as: 
to what I am convinced is the fact of the ease.” 

“ Are you certain that it is:\so—that you are right, 
proud noble ?”’ said a voice.near them, and the next 
moment the startled bound of one, and the aston- 
ished gaze of the other, revealed the presenee of a 
dark, unwelcome stranger who was standing survey- 
ing them with active interest and stern but scareely 
angry passion. on his harshly features. 

“Who are you? what means this intrusion ?” fal. 

tered the count, making a determined effort to reach 
the bell, albeit his trembling limbs well nigh refused 
their office, 
_ “Stop for your own sake, if not for this weak, 
innocent girl,” was the stern reply. ‘‘ I have to say 
that which neither she nor the menials had better 
hear. Let her retire. ‘There will be ample leisure 
for her to understand the truth hereafter. It is 
enough that I have that to speak which will change 
for ever her destinies and your own. Ihave come 
to claim for another the title and estates which you 
have usurped, and to which she is but the false and 
reputed heiress.” 

.“* You are mad, false, wicked !” gasped the eount, 
bitterly. “‘Itshall not be. Elgive, my darling, do 
not believe him. He is but an impostor. He shall 
be silenced without delay.” 

Again he moved 'to snatch the bell pull, that yet 
escaped the ancertain grasp. 

— Elgiva quietly interrupted the abrupt move- 
ent. 

“Father, peace, Let us hear what this person 

to say,”’ she pronou im alow, mechanical 
accents. “Ifitis not true it ean quickly be dis- 
proved. If true it must be borne with ission 
and courage. Proceed, if you please, sir,” she said, 
turning to the intruder with a calm loftiness in her 
air that fairly daunted for the moment his insolent 
and contemptuous mien. 
Well, you’re.a brave girl, that certain, and I 
© bravery even in & cause,” returned 





the man, more respectfully. “It’s a pity under the 

circumstances that te haven’t got the real descent 

as well as the real blood in your veins, for you’ve 

plenty of spirit. There, leave us, there’s a 

girl I’ve that to say to your father that you had 
etter not hear, for every sake. He can tell you 

what he pleases afterwards.” 

“No, no; I will be at his side. I will not leave 
him whatever betides,” she exclaimed, briefly, press- 
ing as she spoke closer still to the old count’s chair 
and kneeling at his fect. 

The old nobleman regarded her with a sad but 
loving expression that touched her heart, in spite of 
all her fears and doubts, with a gentle and sovthing 
power. 

** Child, my own loving, dutiful child,’ he said, 
fondly, ‘Blessings on you for a noble love I have 
not deserved ; but it must not be, my darling, Itis 
not for you in your sweet innocence to meddleewith 
the dark mysteries that this man affects to bring. 
As you say, if there is no truth in his words they 
cannot hurt us. If there is, my Elgiva, then my 
sole comfort will be in you. You would not desert, 
you would not blame me, my darling, whatever 
might betide P” 

“No, no, never,” she exclaimed, passionately. 
** There is a sacredness in a child’s duty that I will 
never forfeit. Father, dear, revered, afflicted father, 
your Elgiva shall never fail you at your need.” 

The girl cast herself on his neck and pressed her 
red, warm lips to his, as if she would inspire him 
with some of the strength and courage of her own 
roe heart. Then, without.a word or more exhor- 

tion on her part, she quiekly rose from her kneel- 
i sture and walked from the room. : 

“A brave girl that,” remarked Harold Farino, 
who was indeed the strange visitant of the count. 
Pity the sins of the fathers are visited on the 
children, and that child has been trained up 
with such false and bombastic ideas that she will 
suffer from the sudden reverse, But so it, must be, 
and from no fault of mine, Count of Arnheim. It is 
time you bape rae E ad ill-gotten honours and 
gains. The rightful has been too long deprived 
of his birthright. The son of Oscar, Count of 
Arnheim, now is at hand to claim his.own, but if you 
are wise it may be not with usury.” : 

“This is wild imposture,” said the count, with 
ashen, trembling lips. “The child was dead long 
years before I ever assumed the title or estates.” 

“That is a gratuitous falsehood on part,” 
returned Harold, calmly. ‘Count o 
as you are still perhaps to be ealled ti 
trary is proved to your satisfaction, you may at least 
be sure that the guilt.of murder is notias yet so en- 
tirely on your head. The hfnl Lord Chetwode, 
the young heir of that house, was indeed ab- 
stracted from his father's careand domain for other 
purposes than your ambition or love of gain. But he 
was not murdered—no, nor was his life ever placed 
in peril then, though it has been once and again 
since. Yes, count, he nearly died under the very 
roof of his.own domain, and had it not been for the 
strength given by his woodland life, the vigour of 
nature’s begetting, he could have survived 
that grievous and murderous a’ "a 

“Man, man, of whom are you speaking ?” said 
the count, in accents that well nigh clove to the 
very roof of his parched mouth. 

““T speak of Juan De Castro, really Lord of Chet- 
wode and Count of Arnheim, your own blood re- 
lative and chief of your ancient house,” was the 
calm reply. ‘At least, visibly so,” he added, with 
a significant look and gesture that fairly sent the 
blood from the cheeks of his companion. 

“Man, it is a falsehood, a foul imposture!” he 

ped. “Do suppose F shall relinquish all my 
own and my ghter’s heritage at your mere 
word, and because you bring forward some stranger 
youth as the heir and son of my dead cousin ?” 

“Of your dead cousin?” repeated Harold. “ Yes, 
saat ead. tapne pad-pee Gab emaathes 
am 80. — eannot be 
refuted, wild and foolish man. There isthe mark 
of his race on his arms, there are the clothes in which 
he was stolen still in my possession. There are 
those who stole him from the domain prepared to 
swear to his person, and even those who know not 
who he really is:can swear to his being brought to 
our tents on the-very day when the young lord dis. 
appeared. Yes, count, it is a grievous mistake if yon 
sn that because our race are wanderers on the 
earth they do not hang together in amity and 
brotherhood. We are of one tribe, we are in sepa- 
rate bodies, and in camps that rarely 2, SAVE 
from death, and even then the children of dead 
are apt to rise up and take their places.” 

The listener had grown paler and paler as his guest 


roe 
. “But if itis so, why—why was it so concealed? 
why did not yourself or — comrades assert the 
boy’s existence and rights, or bury them alto- 
gether?” hgasked, in a choking voice. 

“*For reasons that may appear hereafter,” re- 
turned the gipsy. “It may be that it was thought 





better for him to breathe the free air of heaven and 
enjoy the repose of the woods and fields than endure 
the poisoned atmosphere of castles and corrupt teach- 
ing of his relatives. Or,” he added, menacingly, * it 
may have been deemed safest for him to preserve 
= ong Mp was = secure his own safety 
and to defend his own rights against all usurpers.” 

The count groaned aos = 

“ Man, if it is true, it was a fiendish plot,’ he 
said, mene | — “a cruel injury to the innocent 
and the good. My own darling, my beautiful child, 
my heiress—oh, fiend, fiend, either you are a mon- 
ster of falsehood or of cruelty. You cannot expect 
me to yield thus tamely to such a tale, and not to 
demand full and complete proofs of its truth, if 
only for her sake.’® 

“ Ah, there is no fear—none,” returned the man, 
coldly. I will not think you so foolish, count, 
as to provoke farther scandal on this matter by 
refusing to believe me. It will be easily got over if 
you are wise, but not if you give any trouble in the 
business. As to your daughter, she will have rank 
and wealth as the bride of the noble prince to whom 

ou have already betrothed her. There is no great 
foe done after all.” 

“Do you suppose that the same betrothal will 
apply to the portionless girl as to the heiress of 
Arnheim ?” returned the count, bitterly. ‘ But I 
forget. What should you know of such things, you 
who have but lived a wild gipsy’s life, and cannot 
comprehend aught else ?’’ 

“Can I not ?”’ said theman, sternly, “can I not? 
Old man, you exhibit the weak folly that. will be 
your ruin, Know then that the same feelings and 
passions are born in the gipsy’s heart and madden 
his brain as in the prince or peer, only that they are 
fiercer, stronger, because they have so little to share 
with them, And that which has been my guide, my 
rule for long, long years has been revenge and love, 
undying and fierce. What has yours been?” he 
added, scornfully. “ Ambitious of rank and wealth, 
you would sacrifice your only child for increase of 
either, and then complain and weep because it is 
taken from you and ask forbearance in love for her. 
Idiot, you are beneath my scorn.”’ 

And he gazed contemptuously at the countenance 
of the shuddering peer ag if it had been that of a 
loathsome, helpless animal whom he could easily 
orush under lis very heel. 

“But where is he, this‘ pretender to my hame?” 
——— count, at last. “Surely I have.at 

a rig ‘see, to question, to judge of his re- 
semblance, his identi moe theta 

* Oh, there is no objection to that, only it had 
better be before witnesses,” said Harold, coolly. “ I 
would rather not trust myself in the lion’s den,were 
I in his place, or rather in the tiger's, for there ia 
little of the noble or the brave in your element, old 
man, Yes, he is not far off; I will go and find 
him, while you can, if you choose, seek your h- 
ter and communicate to her the pleasing tidings that 
her cousin is discovered, and that she will be re- 
lieved of the burden of her weighty and troublesome 
honours.” 

The count seemed eagerly to seize at the idea, 

There was an instinctive weakness that elang to 
the nobler, if not stronger nature of his child as his 


omppee E 

e hastily rose and prepared to Ieave the room as 
Harold made way for his passage by opening the 
door and going himself along into the hal where 
the apartment opened as if he were one of the in- 
habitants of the lordly mansion. 

The count scarcely heeded the movements of his 

stin his own agitated anxiety to share his terrible 
arden with her whom it so deeply concerned. And 
as Harold evidently made for the door of the hall 
he hurriedty hastened in a contrary direction to the 
rivate sitting-room, where he doubted not he should 
Rnd his daughter, 

But as he sepeemee nearer he heard voices in 
low but unmistakeable dialogue, and paused for a 
moment to listen ere he opened the door. 

It was Elgiva’s sweet tones—there could be no 
doubt of that, and the other voice sounded strange, 
and yet in a measure familiar to his ears, in ita mas- 
culine accents. 

The next moment he opened the door abruptly 
with the very fever of impatient agitation and alarm 
in his movements, : 

Elgiva was there; not pale, tearful, terrified, as 
he had expected. to see her, after the dark and ter- 
rible hints she had received at his hands. No, there 
was the light of love and hope and joy in her warm 
cheeks and brilliant eyes, and the very instinet of 
clinging love in her attitude, as she stood by the side, 
holding the arm and gazing up in the face of him 
whom the count could scarcely recognize as one 
whom he had but recently seen in suffering poverty 
and dis; . 

But the handsome, glowing, proud features of the 
young man had yet a stamp that was not altegether 
unfamiliar to him. 

He had seen them oft and again on the walls of 
his ancestral gallery, in the frames of the portraits 
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of his race, and his heart sank within him as he felt 
rather than acknowledged it must be indeed Juan 
De Castro, the stolen heir of Arnheim and the pos- 
sessor of ita rights. 

And in another moment the young man had led 
Elgiva proudly forward with a winning yet lofty air 
of defiance and confidence as he said : ; 

“Let the past be buried in oblivion, save in 80 
much as it gives mea right to claim this precious 
boon as compensation, and to receive the noblest 
jewel of my coronet in the person of this priceless 
girl.” 


(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 





Patmetro Woop Paprer.—A gentleman is erect- 
ing a millin Florida, and will manufacture paper for 
the Bank of England notes from palmetto wood. 
The palmetto wood can be largely and cheaply ob- 
tained, and the paper-makers of England, if they 
were spirited, would not let their business run away 
to Florida. It need not be added that palmetto 
wood is cheap, and that bank paper is of the finest 
quality, being now made entirely of the best linen. 

ArCHAOLOGICAL DiscOVERY IN Romz.—Another 
precious discovery has been made at the Praetorian 
camp—namely, a fine head of Juno, almost intact, 
and with a remarkable purity of outline. The nose 
is nearly perfect (a remarkable occurrence), having 
received only a slight knock from the pick of the 
workman who lighted on it, but the little chip jumped 
off near the root and does not destroy the beauty of 
the face. This valuable relic, brought to light in 
the excavations now going on for the enlargement of 
the Via San Lorenzo, appears to belong to the end 
of the second century or beginning of the third. 

Anotuer Coat Discovery. — Another valuable 
deposit of coal has been found, this time on Mr, 
Walsh’s property, five miles from Arigna, country 
Leitrim, Unlike most Irish coals it is bituminous, or 
flaming. It has been reported on by Professor 
Cameron; he finds it to contain, per 100 parts, the 
following :—Water 0°80, carbon 78°70, hydrogen 4117, 
oxygen 3°12, nitrogen 0°6, sulphur 0°25, ash 12:37— 
100. These figures show that it would be an excel- 
lent coal for domestic purposes, owing to the minute 
quantity of sulphur which it contains.. Dr. Cameron, 
after describing fully its physical and chemical pro- 
perties, recommends it for steam purposes and do- 
mestic use, especially for the latter purpose, when 
combined with turf or a little English bituminous 
coal to make it kindle more readily. 

A New Wearon.—Some experiments with a 9- 
pounder Whitworth homogeneous steel gun have been 
made at Southport. The length of the gun is 6 ft. 
2 in; its weight, 8} cwt.; the weight of carriage, 
10 cwt.; its ordinary powder charge is 2} lb. R.L.G. 
‘The peculiarity of its construction is that it has an 
enlarged circular powder chamber, 6°8 in. long, by 
3°4 in, diameter, then a special chamber, 3-000 of an 
inch larger than the hexagonal bore of the piece, 
which is 2°72 in the major axis, and 2°47 in the minor 
axis. The breech end has what may be called a deep 
broad gash slotted out of it longitudinally, which 
leaves the upper and under portions of the breech 
projecting like strong jaws. The external diameter 
of the gun at the muzzle is 4} in., at the breech 
10} in.; the rifling has a twist of 1 in 55 calibres, 
The mean range attained at 40 degrees of elevation 
was 10,225 yards, with a mean right deflection 
of 44 ft., the wind being strong and blowing down 
and slightly across the range, and against the flight. 

PropvUCTIONS OF CHLORINE.—Sulphate of sodium, 
vr sulphite of potassium and hydrochloric acid, 
are produced, according to the invention of Mr, 
Walter Weldon, by treating a mixture of chloride 
of sodium or chloride of potassium and sul- 
phide of manganese with air and steam at a suit- 

ably high temperature, or by treating a mixture 
of chloride of sodium or chloride of potassium 
and oxide of manganese with sulphurous acid gas and 
air and steam, or by treating a mixture of chloride of 
sodium or chloride of potassium, and either oxide of 
manganese or oxide of iron with steam and sulphuric 
anhydride. The sulphate in mixtures of sulphate of 
sodium or sulphate of potassium and oxide of man- 
ganese or oxide of iron, produced as above or other- 
wise, is discomposed by treatment with a suitable 
reducing flame or with carbonic oxide at a high tem- 
perature, and the soluble product of such decomposi- 
tion is then dissolved out and suitably utilized, and 
the insoluble residual sulphide of manganese or of 
iron employed to produce more sulphate of sodium 
or sulphate of potassium. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN CastTING METALS.—The inven- 
tion of Mr. W. Sellersrelates to a novel method of 
discharging the molten metal from the furnace or 
crucible in which it has been melted, and of casting 
or transferring the same into moulds, or into another 
furnace or crucible, without piercing any part of the 





hearth or bed of the furnace, or removing the crucible 
from the furnace in which it has been heated, and 
without exposing the molten metal during its transit 
to the action of the air, thereby avoiding the oxi- 
dizing effect of the air thereon and preventing the 
conveyance of air along with the metal into the 
moulds. Incarrying out this invention the transfer 
of the metal is effected through a pipe or conduit by 
the agency of atmospheric pressure, one end of the 
said pipe or conduit dipping down below the surface of 
the molten metal in the furnace or crucible, whiist the 
other end is in direct communication with the mould, 
so that on exhausting, or partially exhausting, the 
air from the interior of the mould, or group of 
moulds, the molten metal will flow freely therein, 
being forced along the pipe or conduit by the pressure 
of the atmosphere upon the surface of the metal in 
the furnace or erucible. 





BLACK EYES OR BLUE. 





Down through the blooming orchard, 
On through the meadow street, 
Where haycocks stood for houses, 
And builders’ work was sweet, 
Across the shady bridges 
That barred the sunny way, , 
Loitered, as loth to leave them, 
A trio young and gay. 
To Carl, with heart divided 
’T wix maidens either side, 
The meadow street was Eden, 
The haystacks glorified. 
This side, like summer lightnings, 
Blick eyes grew warm and bright; 
That side blue eyes shone softly, 
Or veiled their tender light. 


Carl could not tell, or thought so, 
Which one he loved the best: 

So with a gathered daisy 
He tried a lover’s test. 

‘* Black eyes or blue !”’ The petals 
Down on the stubble fell ; 

* Black,” “ blue,” “ black,” “ blue,” six 

others 

To gather—can yon tell ? 


Somebody blushed like roses ; 
‘Two eyes were veiled, not blue; 

Ah, Carl, you looked at Black-eyes, 
And then—you pulled out two, 


The sun at his setting was golden, 
And shone on the midsummer hay, 

But love was not seen in the meadow 
To brighten the long sunny day. 


A trio came hither no longer, 
The braid was a strand and a twist, 
Since black eyes were touched with a 


daisy, 
And blue eyes left out of the tryst. 


Oh, fair fading face to the sunset, 
Oh, eyes growing brighter—alas ! 
There are daisies abloom in the church. 


yard, 
As well as in midsummer grass. 

* Look up, little Rosa, my darling!” 
Carl held to the lids white as snow 
The blossoms she loved newly gathered, 

And waked her from reverie so. 


She smiled as she plucked out a petal, 
And her voice had a sad little chime, 
As she held up the last to her lover, 
“See, Carl, it is ‘ Blue-eyes’ next 
time.” E. 





A Curtiosiry.—A Chinese idol, as a work of art 
of much value, having been presented to his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, the Messrs. Rattee 
and Kett, wood-carvers, Cambridge, have been en- 
gaged, and have now nearly completed a pagoda, 
in which the idol is to be placed. Shortly the pagoda, 
which is elaborately carved, will be forwarded to 
Sandringham, and will stand near to the entrance 
of the mansion, The idol will be visible through 
lattice-work, and doubtless closely inspected by 
visitors, The idol is made of metal, and is a great 
curiosity. 

THe GRAVES IN THE CrimEA.—Goneral Adye, 
C.B., having accomplished his tour of inspection of 
the British graveyards in the Crimea, proceeded by 
an Austrian steamer to Smyrna, in order to visit 
the English military of that town, During his 
stay in the Crimea General Adye discovered that the 
ashes of our heroes of Balaclava and Sebastopol, of 
Alma and Inkerman, occupy no less than 132 sepa- 
rate burial-grounds, of which many are well pre- 
served and securely fenced round. Others, hastily 
chosen among vineyards and cultivated fields, are 





unprotected; but even these, it is satisfactory to 
learn, are respected by the Russian peasantry, and 
have not been objects of desecration. On Cathcart’s 
Hill, however, some of the finest monuments have 
been overturned, presumably under the impres- 
sion that treasure might have been buried under 
them. 





FUEL FOR THE WINTER. 

(See “ Tue Lonpon Reaper,” No. 490, p. 484.) 

Dear §1r,—At a time when the great advance in 
the price of coal is a matter which affects almost 
every one in a pecuniary point of view perhaps the 
few following practical hints may be of service to 
some of your readers who are desirous of economizing 
their expenditure for coal. AsIdo not intend to 
occupy needless space by the delineation or descrip- 
tion of the various methods of making coal dust, etc., 
into cakes or balls for fuel, I shall at once proceed to 
give a description of one method; which may be taken 
~ — of the many others which might be 
adopted. 

Coal dust or “slack” may be readily burnt if well 
mixed with wet clay (say three-fourths dust to one- 
fourth clay) beaten together and formed into larger 
or smaller cakes or balls as a slower or quicker fire is 
desired. The above fuel makes a very pleasant and 
economical fire for any weather, and as it contains 
but little bitumen burns with very little smoke or 
flame and gives‘out great heat. 

Some persons dry the fuel before putting it on the 
fire, but them doing so is extravagant, as it then 
burns out more rapidly, and does not throw out so 
much heat. 

Ordinary slack is not so suitable for making the 
above “coal” as culm (the small of anthracite coal) 
is, but perhaps would be if some gas coke were 
added. 

To make the “fire balls” burn more easily they 
might be dipped into a solution of nitre or melted 
paraffin—the latter also makes the fuel impervivus to 
wet. The fuel might also be made of equal parts of 
coal dust, charcoal in powder, and wet clay; chaff 
and sawdust might also be tried. Sometimes “ slime” 
from the seashore is used instead of clay. 

The cost of manufacture is as follows, say: 


set ged. & a, 

Two tons culm “at “9 6... 19 O 
One load of slime _ a ea. 
Carting culm and slime es 88: 4s ¢ 
Mixing and slacking » AS Ow 6.9 
Total £15 0 


Thus it will be-at once seen that families might save 
many pounds sterling during the year by the use of 
the above fire balls. W. F, Sutyan. 








Ratsrne Taxrs BY Monoro.y.—The old-fashioned 
and ruinous process of raising taxes by means of put- 
ting up to contract the monopoly of the manufacture 
of a particular article of daily use is, strange to say, 
in force in France. For the lucifer match monopoly, 
it is said, five tenders have been made, one offering 
20,000,000 francs a year for the exclusive privilege 
of making matches for France, 

Rariw Voryacge Rounpd tHe Worip.—Advices 
from Rochefort state that the “ Rhin” steamer, just 
arrived in that port, has accomplished one of the most 
rapid voyages known. She left Toulon for New 
Caledonia in the beginning of February, and has thus 
made the tour of the world in seven months and a 
few days. The “Jura,” which preceded her by six 
weeks, is still at sea, If the ‘‘ Rhin” does not stand 
in need of repairs, she will immediately recommence 
her service in conveying convicts. 

A Costiy CzrILInc.—Twenty-two thousand 
pounds fora ceiling! ‘The statement, fabulous as it 
looks, is true. The Marquis of Westminster has 
just been furnished by Messrs. Cubitt, builders and 
contractors, with a ceiling costing the enormous sum 
of 22,0002. It consists of the best Spanish mahogany, 
which is two feet in thickness, a foot deep of which 
is elaborately carved around with the letters W. G. 
The cornice of the ceiling is of polished ebony of the 
finest description, and is three feet wide, Upon this 
are magnificent paintings, copies from the great 
masters. 

A Srory TELt-Er.—The Historical Society of 
the Old Swiss Cantons has lately been investigating 
the legend of William Tell. The conclusions arrived 
at on this subject by the learned body in question are 
that there never was a Landvogt Gessler nor a Wil- 
liam Tell. Tell never refused to lift his hat, never 
fired at an apple on his son’s head, although the very 
crossbow with which the deed was done is exhibited 
in Zurich ; he never crossed the Lake of Lucerne in 
a tempest of wind and rain; he never boldly jumped 
upon the Tell Platte, never spoke his speech in the 
defile at Kyssnacht, and never shot the Landvogt. 
What is tivre, the inhabitants of Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterw:!ien never met by night on the Rutli, 
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THE 
SECRET OF SCHWARZENBURG. 


<> 





CHAPTER IV. 
What mighty ils have not been done by woman P 
Who was 't betrayed the Capitol? A woman! 
Who lost Mark Antony the world? A woman! 
Who was the Gause of a long ten years’ war, 
And laid at last old Troy in ashes? Woman! 
Destructive, deceitful woman ! Otway. 


; Hae young Count Roderich met Aubrey in the 
all. 


“My father wished mo to show you the library. 
He is sure you will be interested in some of the old 
parchments, and the collection of illuminated mis- 
sals is ratlier rich, I believe.” 

“ Then he has recovered,” exclaimed Aubrey, ex- 
ceedingly relieved to hear it. “I was extremely 
alarmed about him,” 

“ Without occasion. He is subject to these sudden 
indispositions, and recovers almost instantaneously, 
He will meet you at dinner,” returned Roderich, but 
he did not quite conceal a gloomy frown that crossed 
his frank, expressive face. 

He brought forth the richly illuminated manu- 
ecripts, and devoted himself earnestly to his guest’s 
entertainment, and the latter could not help feeling 
both flattered and grateful. All the while, however, 
the words of the cold, sardonie voice he had heard 
in the picture gallery haunted and puzzled him. 

as there a really secret motive for this generous 
hospitality bestowed upon a stranger? He resolved 
to keep sharper watch of every look and gesture in- 
terchanged between father and son—especially now 
that he was able to detect a nervous trepidation in 
young Roderich’s countenance whenever he met his 
inquiring eye. This secret consciousness in a measure 
destroyed his enjoyment of the treasures of litera- 
ture and art scattered so profusely before him, and 
he was relieved when the door again opened and the 
baron himself reappeared. He came in with a light, 
elastic step, smiling so brightly that Aubrey half 
suspected he had dreamed the scene in the picture 
gallery. 

“I am rejoiced to see your lordship recovered,” 
stammered he. 

The baron waved his hand with a lordly gesture. 

“Do not speak of it. It was but a momentary 
attack, Iam quite well now. I trust my son has 
looked after your entertainment, and has not per- 
mitted you to weary of the place. Do you find aught 
of interest among the parchments? ‘There aresome 
Worth a round sum of gold among the connoisseurs. 








[THE GERMAN SONG.] 


If you have not found them I must look them up for 
your benefit.” 

Perceiving the gentleman’s determination to ig- 
nore all remembrance of his illness, Aubrey Dalberg 
quietly followed bis lead, and gave his undivided 
attention to the parchments. 

“One would need many weeks to explore among 
such rich treasures,” he said, with a smile, presently 
lifting his head from the depths of the parchment case. 

“ Why not take weeks, my friend ?”’ said the host ; 
“be sure that you may claim a warm welcome for 
that time.” 

Aubrey turned to answer lightly, and was aware 
of the young count’s eye fixed upon him with an 
eager, watchful expression—something more and 
deeper than the call of common hospitality demanded, 

“Nay,” replied he, in a low, constrained voice, 
“ while I cannot doubt the pleasure and profit of such 
a stay, I see the impossibility of its occurrence, I 
have ‘made all my arrangements to leave Germany 
next week, as well as secured my passage home for 
the first of the ensuing month.” 

Count Roderich walked off to the stained-glass 
window and stared forth gloomily. Was it the re- 
flection of the ruby glass that so reddened his cheek 
and forehead ? ~ 

His father’s face flashed over with some quick gleam 
that seemed pleasure or triumph. 

“ All the arrangements made, my dear Dalberg ? 
You don’t mean that they are all made beyond the 
possibility of change ?” 

‘“*Why, not beyond the possibility certainly, your 
lordship. But I have secured my passage, looked 
after my passport, and made every needed arrange- 
ment. Count Roderich can tell you that I was almost 
at a loss to give the time required for this little 
journey to Schwarzenburg, less it should hinder me 
from the prompt starton Monday next.” 

“Tam sorry. Ishould beso well pleased to keep 
you a long time as my guest, Then we must let no 
time slip by without doing our best to entertain 
you. There are afew moments before we shall be 
summoned to dinner. Are you interested in coins? 
Will you look over this case while I go to see that 
my orders have been carried out?” 

And the baron pointed to the glass casket which 
rested on the costly Mosaic table at his right hand. 

Aubrey proceeded to a prompt examination, and 
the baren beckoned his son, and they both left the 
room a moment, and stood without in the little 
antechamber between the library and the hail. 

After glancing sharply about him, to see that 
no eye was near to observe, the baron bent close to 
Roderich and whispered: 








“You do not guard your face. Its shame and 
guilty confusion will ruin all.” 

“T cannot help it. He is so frank and confiding. 
I feel like a Judas,” returned the young man, through 
his set teeth. 

“Simpleton! Would you risk ofr last hope for a 
womanish scruple? ‘Think of all that depends upon 
a successful carrying out of this plot! Besides, what 
real harm will come to him ?” hissed back the father. 
, ng gloomy cloud lifted from Roderich’s face for a 

ittle. 

“ True, I ought to find comfort in that remembrance. 
You will not allow any real harm to touch him. You 
will make his captivity pleasant—you and Viola. 
I must not forget that. But my whole soul revolts 
from these underhauded, crafty ways. I was not 
meant for a villain,’’ 

“You are not one, but you are fitted to take a 
grand and noble place—such a place as a Schwarzen- 
burg should always find. See to it that you make 
that place ready.” 

And the baron laid his hand heavily on Roderich’s 
shoulder and looked down gravely iuto his face. 

The young man’s eye slowly kindled, he stretched 
out his handto grasp the other’s, while he spoke 
fervently. 

“ You are right, father. 
must not shrink from it.” 

“Go back to him while I speak a word to Viola. 
Her part is scarcely less important, I thank fortune 
the youth has such a noble, winning manner. It will 
be less difficult to assume such warm friendship. Go 
back, and remember to guard your face more care- 
fully, especially if he—the arch enemy—is at 
hand.” 

Roderich nodded and turned back slowly to the 
library. Half an hour afterward the whole building 
echoed with the summons to dinner. Roderich turned 
to his English friend with a warm smile. 

“Come now, my dear Dalberg, to the dining-hall. 
To give due honour to you, and to please himself 
also, the baron has given orders for all the state 
plate to be brought forth. And the reason why you 
have not yet received a welcome from my sister is 
owing to the same fact, for he required of her a 
toilet such as would be becoming had we for guests 
the most honoured members of the royal court, You 
will at least give us credit for offering all due courtesy 
to an Englishman.” 

“Indeed, to confess the truth, such kindness is 
overpowering,” returned Aubrey, “If I only re- 
presented either the genius or the ability of England 
I might accept such honourable treatment with 
tolerable composure. But when I know how humble 
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and insignificant and ordinary my position really 
{s——”’ 

“Nay,” interrupted the young count, “it is your- 
self we honour. You know how I took to you from 
the first moment I met you. Be assured that no guest 
has entered beneath this roof for many and many a day 
who has awakened such earnest and sincere interest 
as vou have done.” 

There was no opportunity for Aubrey to reply, for 
while he was speaking Roderich moved on, leading 
the way across the hall where ‘the dimness of twi- 
light was wrapping shadowy clouds about the banner- 
hung walls. A blaze of light from a pair of folding- 
doors now flung widely open at the end of the hall 
illuminated the way for them, and Aubrey perceived 
half a dozenrichly liveried servants moving excitedly 
to and fro within, as if busy still over some extensive 
preparations, 

Roderich’s eye burnt brightly, and there was still 
a hot flush upon his cheek. He drew Aubrey gently 
toward a second doorand led him into a small but 
sumptuously furnished parlour. 

The baron was there in elaborate court costume, 
and beside him stood the graceful figure of a young 
and handsome woman, her costly brocade robe trail- 
ing its glistening felds half-way across the floor, her 
glossy brown hair restrained by a band of shimmer- 
ing jewels, her fair throat and arms likewise scin- 
tillating from the diamond gleams of the encircling 
gems, 

“My daughter, the Lady Viola, Mr. Dalberg. Our 
English friend, dear Viola, I trust you will be glad 
to aid us in making his stay at Schwarzenburg agree- 
able to him.” 

The Lady Viola turned a bright, welcoming smile 
upon the young gentleman, while she replied, ina 
clear, musical voice, in excellent English: 

“Indeed, Mr. Dalberg, my prejudices—and they 
are not few or small—are all in your favour. We 
were educated here to admire all things that pertain 
to England. I am right happy that my dear father is 
at last permitted to entertain one of her worthy 
sons,” 

‘**T can only be sensible of my unworthiness of all 
this generous kindness,” faltered Dalberg. 

The baron smiled gaily. 

“ We consider ourselves the best judges of that, 
my excellent young man, And now pray give your 
arm to my daughter, and let us answer the summons 
to dinner.” 

In another moment they were entering the magni- 
ficent dining-room, whose great chandeliers were 
all aglow with light, casting their crystal shimmer 
down upon the richly appointed board, where the 
daintiest china and the shining silver flashed back 
the radiance tili the eye almost ached with excess of 
brightness, 

Aubrey could not indeed have imagined anything 
more brilliant or gorgeous had a royal party been 
present. 

The magnificent silver dishes, the rich perfume of 
the wreatied flowers, the savoury odours of the tempt- 
ing viands,the crowd of servants in their rich livery, 
the grand-looking old baron in his lace ruffles and 
court suit, Roderich, handsome and noble opposite, 
and the beautiful, stately woman beside him, her dia- 
dem of precious jewels coruscating rainbow flashes 
at every mevement of her head fairly bewildered bim. 

No wonder the young man’s brain was half turned 
and he was unable to fully realize that he was in the 
midst of an actual and living experience. There 
came, however, a little incident to prove that.it was 
not entirely visionary. 

While they were yet settling themselves: into the 
luxurious seats there came the sound of a slow and 
firm step. 

The waiters lost their stolid, impassive look, and 
glanced at each other, then towards the baron in 
sharp inquiry. 

The next instant Herr Von Schubert's tall form 
and cool, calm face appeared at the doorway. 

Ouce again a deep, sullen red poured over the Baron 
Valeutin’s face. He rose up in his seat, his eye 
flashing omiuously, his hand outstretched. But im- 
mediately the latter fell heavily to his side. 

“ What matter? an unbidden guest may bring good 
luck!” he muttered. 

Then he spoke aloud, authoritatively, to the chief 
waiter. 

“Lay another cover. Bring a fifth chair—Herr Von 
Schubert will grace our festive board with his august 
presence.” 

Vou Schubert bowed in that cool, formal fashion 


which is more irritating to a nervous mood than the 
most provoking speech. 
“Indeed, my lord baron, I did not imagine you 


would slight the august individual whom my humble 
person represents at Schwarzenburg Heights. There- 
fore I came hitier when the unusual preparations 
gave me to understand thata banquet was to be given 
in the English gentleman’s honour, I have no 





doubt the butler forgot to deliver your request for my 
presence.” 
The baron bit impatiently at his under lip ere he 
made reply. 
But the Lady Viola interposed her clear, sweet 
voice : 
“Qne may well be pardoned for forgetting a little 
item of etiquette at such atime. Methinks the old 
Schwarzenburg heir-looms must themselves rejoice to 
see the light once more. Herr Von Schubert, will 
you take the seat at my left, and enjoy the unusual 
sight of festivity within the old walls?” 
“ Thanks, fair lady,” returned Von Schubert, gal- 


Throughout the prolonged entertainment that fol- 
lowed he devoted himself to the girl, notwithstanding 
her own sweetest attentions were bestowed upon the 
Englishman. 

“I trust your brother is improving,” he said as 
they rose at length. 

“ Alack, poor Stephano! I’m afraid it is the con- 
trary,” returned she. ‘‘ He was naturally anxious to 
join us here, and to claim the aquaintance of Mr. Dal- 
berg. He made the attempt to leave his couch, and 
fainted. I fear that it will be long ere he is free to 
come and go about the house.” 

“TI must have the physician here again,” spoke 
the baron. “Stephano has neglected himself too 
long. I am sorry that he will miss your acquaint- 
= Mr. Dalberg. Must you really leave us to-mor- 
row ” 

“T thiak it is really imperative. Iam the loser 
that it should be so,” replied Aubrey, “ especially 
when I should enjoy another sunset from those glori- 
ous heights.” 

“Why not have it?” euggested Roderich, care- 
lessly. “ There is a charming moon. It would be 
no great hardship to ride away just before mid- 
night. You would gain the same starting hour from 
the city.” 

“ How pretty it would be! I should like it of all 
things,” responded Aubrey. “I think it would be 
something to remember alla lifetime to ride from 
here under a midnight moon through the silence of 
sleeping towns,” 

‘*T should like it myself. What says my father 
and Herr Von Schubert ?” responded Count Roderich, 
playing with the golden spoon lying on the pearly 
rim of his coffee cup. 

The baron shrugged his shoulders carelessly. 

**It matters naught to me, since I am not asked 
to brave the chill and damp of the night air. . Boys 
will be boys I suppose. I confess I have lost my 
sentimental admiration for moonshine,” 

‘Might I accompany you?” smiled Lady Viola, 
addressing her brother, but looking at Aubrey. 

The latter coloured a little with sheer pleasure. 
Had the wine and the brilliant lights given him an 
intoxicating thrill? He was inclined to believe him- 
self half in love with the beautiful woman. He gave 
her his arm, and she accepted it, although Von Schu- 
bert was offering his. The latter turned away, a 
satirical smile on his lips, while a black frown crept 
over his forehead. 

The baron followed the youthful pair with ap- 
proving eyes. He and Roderich exchanged a swift 
and meaning glance, and both hastened to tiie little 
parlour whither Lady Viola directed Aubrey’s steps. 

The lady sank down into the pile of velvet 
cushions which formed a téte-d-téte sofa. Her com- 
panion pulled forward a Turkish ottoman, gay with 
gold embroidery, and placing it at her feet sat down 
there. . Viola fixed upon him her dazzling eyes. 

“Well done! They slander who would persuade 
me that your countrymen are cold in gallantry, Mr. 
Dalberg.” 

* Let me always prove the contrary,” returned he, 
lightly, marvelling the while at his own ease and 
fearlessness, “ though I do not indeed remember my 
native land to-night. I seem to be in the midst 
of an Arabian Nights vision.” 

“Do you think me an enchanted princess ?” she 
asked, fanning herself coquettishly, and with every 
movement of the supple white wrist sending @ 
scintillating rainbow from the diamond bracelet. 

“ Enchanting, certainly,” replied he, with another 

lant bow. 

“ Enough for you to buekle on armour for and do 
battle with dragons and evil spirits ?’”’ she pursued, 
with an earnest look in her eye, of which he became 
dimly eonscious. 

“ Beyond question for one under the spell,” he an- 
swered. 

A low, fluttering sigh jarred the silver chorus of 
her laughter. 

“ Bring me my guitar yonder, and you shall have 
a German song before the others come,” she said, 
hastily. 

Aubrey found the daintily carved plaything, and 
laid it across her lap, 


her loveliness as she bent her graceful head over it, 
and let her white fingers fall lovingly to the strings, 

It was plain to see that the Lady Viola loved her 
guitar, and made a fond companion of it. 

The long-lashed eyelids drooped low upon the bril- 
liant cheek while she savg in a rich and thrilling voice 
a weird, wild ditty, not a word of which could Aubrey 
Dalberg interpret. He only knew that it held somo 
syren call, against which @ passionate soul rebelled 
and wailed. 

He drew a long, long breath as the last note died 
away. Another deep-drawn until it was nearly a sob 
responded. 

It was not the singer, and, turning, he beheld Von 
Schubert, pale as death, but witha fiercely flashing 
eye, leaning against the doorway. 

Without a look at the Englishman he pressed for- 
ward and demanded, in a low, stern voice: 

“My lady, was the song for him, or——” 

He paused and looked back to her startled eyes 
with a growing, wistful tenderness. 

“ Or, Lady Viola, was it meant for me?” 

For an instant Aubrey was sure that the woman 
quailed, and was shaken by some inward spasm, but 
the next he put away the fancy, for her face grew 
iey and haughty, and she answered, proudly: 

“Itwas forhim. Herr Von Schubert, certainly it 
was for my father's honoured and invited guest.” 

Von Schubert bowed and walked slowly across 
the room, and took up bis posiiion amidst the dra- 
peries of the window. ‘Phe lady did not look that 
way again util after the baron and his son had joined 
the group and the conversation had become general, 
when Aubrey detectedaswift glance, as quickly with- 
drawn, flaming, it seemed to him, with anger and 
some wild dread. 

Nothing, however, could exceed her gracious con- 
descension to himself, but, somehow, the spell for him 
had’been broken. She might still dazzle, but could 
ne longer enchant, Nevertheless, he spent nearly 
the whole of the next day in Lady Viola’s company, 
wandering hither and thither among the picturesque 
beauties of the beautiful isle, and listening with 
charmed ear to her melodious speech. 

“ How woudrously perfect is everything here !” he 
said, in a low but earnest voice, when, from the top- 
most crag, which gave to his admiring eyes the whole 
lovely scene around and beneath, they waited for the 
rich rose hues to gather in the purpling West. “} 
think I shall look back upon this experieuce as the 
one spot without a flaw, Ithank you all heartily for 
your hospitable kindness. Lady Viola, I shall love 
to remember Schwarzenburg !” 

She turned toward him those large, bright eyes, 
and the bitter smile with which she bad been watch- 
ing the pacing sentry below faded off beneath some 
strong and deep emotion which prompted her to cry, 
abruptly and passionately : 

“No,no! You will hate it like all the rest! You 
will learn of the curse which turns its beauty into 
dead ashes—its palace walls into prison bars.” 

Aubrey Dalberg gazed at the lady in deep amaze- 
ment; but before he had gained the power of speech 
she had recovered her self-possession and spoke. im- 
periously, 

“Forget what I said. I believe I was out of my 
senses. See! the erimsou banuers are hurrying to add 
their bright hues to the golden glories of the dying 
king of day. Watch the swiftly changing hues, the 
wondrous shaping of those shifting clouds, Youare 
right. here is no other spot on earth so beautiful 
as this.” 

“It is well the Lady Viola should believe it,” 
spoke a covl, deep voice. 

‘Lhe girl's cheek erimsoned, Hastily turning, she 
said, sharply : 

“The Honourable Herr Von Schubert is at hand. 
We might have anticipated it. No: idie word at 
Schwarzenburg Heights escapes.so keen an ear. My 
dear Mr. Dalberg, pray forget, when you reeall our 
charming home, that ithas its apy and eavesdropper.”” 
“My lady is ungracions, I was leaning here 
beneath the tree when you and your companion came 
hither,” returned the imperturbable Von Schubert. 

She made an impatient gesture, aud dropped her 
white hand upon Aubrey’s arm. 

“Let us move on. Icannot breathe here.” 

And Aubrey accompanied her. 

“ Pardon me,” he said. “ I cannot help perceiving 
how disagreeable the man is. It is a marvel to me 
that your noble father tolerates his presence here,” 
Lady Viola forced back the bitter smile and tried 
to answer indifferently. 

“There are many marvels inthe world, they tell 
me. I know that we have enough here. Something, 
you know, is due to my father’s position, and Lassure 
you itis that alone which deters him from driving 
this spy from ourmidst, He is besides a man of great 
influence at court, and has found close favour with 
his reyal highness, so that, for his master’s sake, he 
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his own account, Pray let us dismiss him from our 


thoughts. Yonder is Roderich. I heard him giving | 


orders for extra care for the horses that the midnight 
yide to-night may not be a laggard one. Is it really 
so important that you do not miss this particular time 
of departure ?” 

Again there was that earnest, searching look that 
puzzled him so which he had noticed in all three of 
them. Questioning secretly its meaning, he answered, 
carelessly : 

“ Yes, oh, yes, it is very important.” 

Her colour faded. She dropped her eyes to the 
ground, and stood working her hands together un- 
easily. 

“ Would it work any serious harm to your happi- 
ness, or your fortune,” persisted she, “if you 
failed?” 

He laughed lightly. 

“Nay. I think it could hardly make so serious a 
result as that. Nevertheless I must go. And, having 
witnessed this glorious sunset, 1 am ready.” 

Her face was turned now, and he did not see its 
look of intense relief. In a few moments after the 
baron sent a servant to call them in, Then came 
another sumptuous banquet, at which Von Schubert 
appeared, as cool and imperturbable as before. To- 
wards its close, naturally enough, the faces of the 
company grew pensive, 

“Who shall say whether we shall ever meet 
again ?” said the Baron Valentin as he took the slen- 
der crystal glasses from the silver tray the butler 
brought him, and filled them, one by one, diamond- 
beaded to the brim. ‘“ Well, this isa dreary world 
at its best. My young friend, it would comfort me 
greatly if you would promise to come hitherward 
again,” 

Aubrey was deeply touched, and his own heart 
saddened beneath the thought. Should he never 
again behold those grand old walls, the generous, 
hospitable host, the brilliant daughter, the brave and 
gallant Roderich? ‘The very suggestion came like an 
icy blast to a July blossom. 

“T should only be too thankful to believe it likely,” 
responded he. ; 

“ Here then let us pledge to the hope of renewed 
acquaintance and brighter fortune,” said: the baron. 

All rose, and all slowly drank the wine, all but 
Von Schubert, who, by some oversight, had not been 
furnished with a glass. 

The butler hastened to remedy the mistake, bat 
the gentleman, seeming not at all disturbed, waved 
him back, Then there was a movement 
from the room. m 

Lady Viola, however, laid a detaining hand upon 
Aubrey’s arm, 

“Stay!” said she; “I want you to respond to 4 
toast of mine. Youalone. Drink with me, ‘Confu- 
sion to the y™ 

How her eye glittered, but, if Aubrey had 
to notice, he would have seen that her cheek was 
deadly pale, and that her hand shook as she herself 
filled his glass and presented the tiny bubbles of eme- 
rald tint to his hand. 

He drained it at a breath, laughing gaily as he set 
itdown, And they both passed out and reached the: 
drawing-room almost as soon as the others. 

The baron came forward to brush a fallen rose- 
leaf from her dress. 

“It is done!” whispered she, scarcely above her 
breath. 

He gave her hand one quick, convulsive pressure, 
and flitted back to Roderich, with whom he exchanged 
& single meaning glance, 

The latter sauntered to the window, looked out! 
for a few moments into the gloaming, then turned 


round, 

“By my faith I had forgotten my — to 
Stephano. I told him I would bring Mr, Dalberg to 
the poor fellow’s bedside, that at least he might 
receive an introduction. There is half an hour yet. 
What say you, my friend? Shall we go?” 

* By all means,” returned Dalberg, courteously. 

Von Schubert looked on carelessly til! Viola took 
up her guitar, when he came a step nearer to her 

air, 

“I will accompany you also,” said the baron, and 
the three gentlemen mounted the grand staircase. 

Aubrey was somewhat puzzled to find thet he could 


‘for the banquet was already bei 


Dalberg moved his hand in farewell to Von Schu- 
bert, shook the baron’s hand warmly, flung some 
silver to the waiting servants, hurried down the steps, 
leaped into the saddle, and in another moment the 
two horsemen were cantering down the avenue in the 
moonlight, 

Von Schubert followed to the door and watched 
them off. 

One of the sentries stepped forward and presented 
arms, 

“Is it all right, your honour? Shall we let them 
go unmolested ?” he questioned. 

“ All right,” replied Von Schubert, still leaning 
there and looking at the receding figures. But, asthe 
man returned to his beat, he passed his hand slowly 
across his forehead and muttered: 

“* All wrong rather! I think Iam losing my wits. 
I thought I scented a plot, but I have lost it entirely. 
The Englishman has come and goue. I have kept 
close and seeret watch over every word he has spoken 
with them or they with him, and there was no treason 
or commissions given. My agents will look after 
them in the city. But something in that girl’s eye 
tells me I have been outwitted. 

He went back slowly and sullenty. The Baron 
Valentin was sitting at the window, with a grave, 
tired look on his face, and his hands crossed listlessly 
upon his knees. His daughter was still singing, but 
the wail of the parting hymn had changedinto aglad 
peal of triumph. 

x Von Sehubert bit his lip angrily as he looked at 


er. 

“ Well,” said she, a certain nervous excitement 
lending sha: tone to her voice, “this act is.over, 
most noble Von Schubert. I suppose we ought to 
thank you that you have permitted us to play it out. 
You can lock up the stage properties again, and turn 
down the lights.” 

While she spoke she unfastened the costly Sch~ 
warzenburg jewels from her forehead, bared her 
arms, her fingers, flung the gems into a glittering 
heap, made a mocking courtesy, and swept away. 

“ You are cruel, and wantonly so,” returned Von 
Schubert, fiercely, “ You know that you might wear 
what you please every day of your life, wereit not 
that I am res ible to my royal master.” 

Her bitter laugh floated back again for sole reply. 

“ And my prison life begins again !” said the baron, 
gloomily, ‘Perhaps you are right, Von Schubert ; 
perhaps you are bound to obey your master’s com- 
mands, and do not know how to do it gently, I 
confess I have believed it a congenial task ; but: it 
may bel am wrong. One.is not apt to love the hand 
that bars the door of liberty, though it be only a 
hireling’s. Let it pass. My poor Stephano waits for 
me in his chamber.” 

Von Seubert summoned a servant. The jewels 
were carefully restored to their casket, and the latter 

laced where the massive family silver brought forth 
stowed. The grim 
iron keys were given into Von ubert’s keeping. 
He shut his lips together fiercely as he took them 
and strode away, muttering : 

“This task of mine grows irksome and fretting. I 
hated the baron with a deadly hatred, but it melts 
before this wild, mad love which his daughter has 
roused. It shall not be. I will not fail in one tittle 
of my trust.” 

And he stretched out his hand and struck fiercely, 
as at some visible opposing force. 

“She has gone to Stephano,” he continued. “ Bet- 
ter so. As she said, the play is ended, and the 

lishman gone. Thank Tocven for that!” 

is concluding soliloquy would have been modified 
if he could have seen into Stephano’s chamber, 
where at that moment Baron Valentin and his beau- 
tiful daughter met, with white, frightened, and yet 
triumphant faces, for there, upon Stephano’s couch, 
lay a pale figure, motionless but for the long, deep 
breathing of # trance—the work of a powerful drug 
—and it was not Stephano’s face that rested on the 
pillow, but that of Aubrey Dalberg! 


CHAPTER V. 
He errs who thinks by force or skill 
To turn the current of a woman's will. Tuke. 


Tue clouds shrouded the cere sunshine, and it 
was a cold, gray sky which looked down into those 





hardly lift his feet, and that a strange dr 
was creeping over his eyelids. 

Half an hour after, possibly a few moments beyond, 
three gentlemen came downstairs in. 

“We are a little late. The horses, I see, are wait- 
ing,” said Roderich, in a loud and burried voice. 
‘Make your adieux quickly, Dalberg.” 
J “He has spoken his to me,” said Lady Viola. 

Let me keep those last words for our parting speech. 
Mr. Dalberg, I will sing you mine.” 

And she touched her lily fingers to the strings and 
broke into a fierce, high lament, full of wild pathos 
and passion, 





luminous blue eyes, as the prisoner paced to and fro 
along the despoiled roof, something like a month 
after the visit which had wrought such desolation to 
the mid-air garden. She was deadly pale stil, but 
her eye burnt with even brighter lustre, and her 
graceful form had not bowed or pined. 

“It ~«£ y | belief,” whispered Seippel to Lisbet, 
his wife. “I thought it was tending the plants and 
the pleasure she had with the flowers that kept ‘my 
lady’ alive and prevented her going crazed with her 
trouble.” 

“ Ah! bat it is a wonderful deal of spirit she has, 
Seippel, What a proud woman she must be, and how 


strong !”’ answered Lisbet, rocking herself drearily to 
and fro. “I’m sure I’ve often felt like losing my own 
wits with the lonesomeness and horrors here. Oh! 
what must it be for her? Poor soul! my heart al- 
most died within me the other day when she went 
down on ber knees to me and asked me, if I had a 
woman's heart in me, to help her escape. Oh! it was 
hard to turn away. Seippel, Seippel! what will be 
done to us for helping in this thing ?” 

“ You know, Lisbet, I’m sore enough about it with- 
out your harrowing my mind overit, You know it 
isn’t the pay, nor the fear even of such a powerful 
man, that hinders my lending help to the poor, per- 
secuted creature,” returned Seippel, in a grumbling, 
reproachful voice. 

“Yes, I know,” replied the woman, flinging her 
apron over her face and moaning. “I know it—wooe 
is me, I know it too well! He holds our boy’s life 
in his hands. Our Heinrich would be shot for a de- 
serter the moment we failed of this horrible trust. 
But, oh! I think the poor lady’s bright, agonized 
eyes will haunt me to my grave. He is a terrible 
man. Oh, Seippel! what will become of the country 
when he is king ?” 

She dropped her voice to a whisper, and even then 
looked around shrinkingly, asif fearing the very walls 
would repeat her words, 

“ Heaven only kiiows,” sighed Seippel. 

“And only Heaven can prevent,” added Lisbet, 
looking upward. 

“You might go up and sit with her little, Lisbet. 
Oh ! it was a sore stroke to take away the flowers. 
Foolish and worthless things they may seem to us, 
but it was plain she made all her joy out of them, 
What a hard heart he has! It made my bloed boil 
to see the jeering look he gave her, standing there 
with all the pretty beds dug up and the vines torn 


“The erucifix, too. Only think of the sacrilege!” 
cried Lisbet. “ Poor Hans’s teeth chattered half 
| that night for fear something would come to punish 
,us.all for sucha thing. Ob, dear! I don’t want to 
go. WhatcanI say or do? Nota single word of 
‘comfort! She would rather have her own thoughts. 
I hope the book you left took up her mind. Don’t 
ask me to go, Seippel, for she will fall to begging my 
hel; I had almost a mind to tell her why we 
couldn’t assist her, But I was afraid in some of her 
angry talk to him she might let it out. How she will 
talktohim! Ah, she has a wonderful spirit.” 

“Hark!” exclaimed Seippel, starting to his feet. 
“There isthe horn. He is coming again, Alack, 
alack! poor lady, what next must she bear ?” 

Lisbet sprang up also, looking about the room agi- 
tatedly. 

Without they heard Hans’s clumsy footsteps eross- 
ing the paved court-yard in equal trepidation. 

Up above, upon the roof, where the hapless pri- 
soner still chose to spend the most of her time, the 
sound of the horn came likewise and gave its warn- 
ing. But there was no craven fear upon that pallid, 
spirited face. 

“¥ am glad for once that the tyrant and villain is 
at band,” she murmured. “ Now I shall solve the 
few doabts I cherish. I will learn his plans tho- 
roughly, and then—and then.” The silvery veice 
| deepened with a solemn thrill. “Then, skies, youmust 
open for me a miraculous flight ; or, earth, you must 
rise in earthquake throes to take me dowa! There 
is a must to all things, and, desperate as it may be, I 
must find the way for my escape 

She paused and locked over to the rapidly ap- 
proaching horsemen, three in number, and smiled 
proudly and haughtily. 

“ He comes expecting me to cower at bis feet. Ho 
thinks these four weeks alone without my flowers 
have broken my spirit. He hopes to find me weak, 
worn, wasted, an abject slave. Ah, he does not knew 
the indomitable spirit in this weak body. If there 
were nothing else my hatred of him would feed my 
energies and keep me alive and strong. He could not 
wring from me the hiding-place of those papers 
though he kept me upon the rack these fifteen years 
that have gone like a horrible nightmare. He could 
not win my consent to become his queen though the 

roudest throne in the wide world claimed him for 
te lord. It is something of triumph for me te make 
him see and feel it.” 

She swept across to the chair which stood unshe]- 
tered where the lovely bower had been, seated her- 
self, carefully smoothing out the folds of the long, 
black robe, and clasping the ebony cross which was 
suspended from her neck by a jet rosary in her 
slender white fingers, she assumed with wonderful 
power a calm, composed smile, and waited fer the 
summons she knew would come. 

“My lady, my lady, his royal highness desires 
your presence below,” spoke Seippel, faintly. 

“Tell him I am enjoying the broad and boundless 
prospect of the changing sky above me, and can de- 





sire no better employment,” returned sho, carelessly. 
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The slighted visitor was waiting below. 

He gave an angry exclamation as the message was 
delivered. 

“ What, untamed yet! Do you mean that she has 
found some other pleasure to console her for the loss 
of the garden?” he demanded of Seippel, sharply. 
* Has she been in good spirits, enjoyed her food, and 
kept up her obstinacy ?” 

“Indeed, your royal highness, I have seen little 
change. Where she was wont to be tending the 
flowers now she stands and looks up curiously and 
wonderingly to the shifting clouds.” 

“Incomprehensible!” muttered the august visitor, 
playing uneasily with the mask which he had thrown 
upon the table. “The woman’s nerves are made of 
steel. Do you know if she disturbed at all the pack- 
age of letters I left with her? Speak, dolt! and don’t 
stand mumbling.” 

Poor Seippel’s eyes fell beneath that ireful glance, 
and his knees trembled, 

“JT cannot tell more than this, your highness. I 
found her in a dead faint that night you left, andthe 
papers were scattered around her.” 

‘The evil eye glittered with savage joy. 

“Tthought so. I have found the vulnerable spot 
atlast. This is but an attempt to keep up a show of 
bravado,” he muttered. ‘“ Well, since the mountain 
will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet will condescend 
to go to it.” . 

And with an exulting belief in his speedy triumph 
he mounted the rude staircase and came out on the 
dreary, despoiled roof, where the Lady Pauline sat 
with the regal air of a queen upon her throne, 

The graceful head stirred not from its stately poise, 
the calm eyes kept their quiet watch of the sombre, 
shifting clouds. 

“ Good-day, my lady. It seems I find you in good 
health and spirits—ready, I trust, for a rational con- 
sultation and a graceful acceptance of the proposals 
which are still open to you.” 

She turned her head slowly, and looked at him 
with those glittering blue eyes full of superb scorn. 

“If you have anything to say, I can listen, I sup- 
pose, but it seems unlikely that it can be of any im- 
portance to me.” 

It angered him almost beyond endurance that he 
could not move her from that scornful composure. 
He knit his forehead, and bit impatiently at his lip 
before he said, with a sarcastic accompanying laugh: 

“‘T hardly supposed your ladyship was so securely 
entrenched. You are satisfied with your happy 
position, your luxurious castle, your unbounded pri- 
vileges, it seems, Youdo not miss even the flowers, 
Happy stoic !” 

“You are furious because you do not find me 
heartbroken and abject. Man, man, will you never 
learn that your poor spite has no power to kill!— 
that your cowardly cruelties fail of their deepest in- 
tent? You destroyed my flowers, but thesky is left 
above me, and my own innocence and integrity fill and 
console and comfort my heart. These are beyond 
your reach!” she answered, proudly. “Go, leave 
me in ahappier kingdom than you will ever know.” 

“Perverse creature! will you never be taught 
prudence and wisdom? Do you mean that there is 
no happiness in my power to grant you?” he asked, 
fiercely, 

“In your power—but not in your will. It is so 
useless to ask it that I do not waste a thought upon 
it,” she returned, calmly. 

“ You have read the letters,” he said, abruptly ; 
“have you no word to say in regard to the girl? I 
have brought the picture again, Perhaps this time 
you will condescend to ask for it.” 

He took a painted oval of ivory from his pocket as 
he spoke. She turned her face away with a swift 
movement, and fora moment there was a desperate 
struggle for calmness indicated by the quivering fea- 
tures. The voice was a little husky, and thus did not 
fully betray the hungry longing that was in it as she 
stretched out her band and said: 

“Yes, I will look at it, That much I will accept 
from you.” 

He smiled bitterly, and seemed about to refuse, but 
some second thought made him dropthe miniature 
into the delicate outstretched hand. 

She brought it slowly within range of her vision, 
shading with her other hand her averted face from 
his observation, 

Brutal and pitiless as his nature was, he was a 
little awed by her manner, and refrained from grati- 
fying his curiosity by a change of position. 

_ At first the delicate pencilling and soft tints swam 
in a dizzy haze before her, but in a few moments the 
mists cleared and the Jady looked down into the 
sweet, innocent, fascinating face depicted there, with 
yearning, devouring eyes. She forgot, for once, the 
gloating tyrant’s presence. 

deep, passionate sob shook her frame, a tender, 
holy joy flashed into her eyes and wreathed her lips 
tato softened smiles, 





“Oh, my own, my own!”’ she exclaimed. 

“You acknowledge the truth then? I expected 
you would accuse me of imposition inthe matter. So 
that path is clear. I think, myself, any one would 
be insane to deny the likeness,” exclaimed the prince, 
exultantly. 

Lady Pauline started as if a bombshell had ex- 
ploded, and turned to him with a shudder, 

** You are herestill! Oh, I forgot. I forgot any- 
thing so foul'and deadly could help slinking away 
before the semblance of such innocence and purity !”” 

“Yes, she looks like innocence itself,” he an- 
swered, muckingly ; “and they assure me that she 
is everything that is refined and dainty. She has 
been fed on high ideal notions, and has a spirit sensi- 
tive and high-strung. How think you she will enjoy 
reigning as the mistress in the Von Schrodter halls ?” 

“Von Schrodter,’’ repeated the lady’s ashy lips, 
‘+ what has she to do with thatevil, brutal race who 
have always disgraced the lowest scene they entered ? 
What has she ia common with the enemies of her 
father’s house ?” 

“TI forget that you have been secluded from a 
knowledge ef the world’s movements, fair lady. It 
is right I should give you information. The Von 
Schrodters have managed to win my royal father’s 
favour—through the growing weakness of age and 
mental debility, you will say ; but quite as much, I 
assure you, through my quiet influence and skilful 
plotting. Sebastian, the present heir, is a sad dog, I 
admit. He carries the family vices with a higher 
hand than has ever before been seen, But there is 
a dash about him and an imperious wiifulness, not to 
eall it temper, that few dare to withstand, So he 
goes whither he will, I won't say but that it might 
be different were the old Schwarzenburg family re- 
presented at the court, But they, you know, are in 
disgrace. Do you remember the oath I took fifteen 
years and more ago? I vowed their ruin and dis- 
—* and branch, Well, it looks like it, cer- 
tainly. 

‘Aud here he laughed long and fiercely. 

The lady clasped her cold hands across the pic- 
ture, and leoked at him with wide, distended, hor- 
rified eyes. 

“ Are you human? It seems to me no mother’s 
milk ever nourished a thing so fiendish,’”’ she gasped, 

But he only laughed the louder. 

“T ama king’s son. What moreis needed? And 
the king is old and feeble. The flickering light of 
his life may go out at any moment—and I am the 
throne’s heir.” . 

“Heaven help the poor, distracted land then!” 
ejaculated Lady Pauline, solemnly. 

“But te go back to the interesting topic under 
discussion. I wanted just such ‘a husband for this 
fair young maiden, my ward, you understand, Se- 
bastian Schrodter even exceeds my desiréy If I had 
time I would detail some of his gallant exploits—how 
many homes he has despoiled, how many duels 
fought. What depths into the liquor chest he can 
go at a single carousal. What ill-luck it is for any 
churl to come in his way when once stimulated by 
the brandy he tosses off as freely as water. It is 
an admirable list of favourable qualities for any 
purpose if I had time to tell them all. Well, I have 
already the king’s permission to marry the ward I 
have kept so secretly that no one out of my confi- 
dence dreams of her existence, to marry her before 
she is introduced at court, and Sebastian Schrodter 
will be the happy bridegroom.” 

The lady sprang up, quivered a moment, and then 
fell down at his feet, raining hot tears and catching 
tempestuous sobs. 

“Oh, lam conquered, Iamconquered! For her 
sake I will supplicate. You are, you must have a 
spark of humanity ia your heart, Hear me! Fore- 
go this, spare the innocent heart, the high soul re- 
vealed by that angelic face—give not this girl to 
such a horrible fate. Send her to me, and let us die 
here in solitude together, foregoing rank, fortune, and 
honoured name. I will forget all other wrongs, I will 
forgive you I will even thank you.” 

The words came as if they were choking her, The 
long, stern calm hitherto imposed with his pre- 
seuce once broken up, it seemed that she had lost 
all control, and she wrung her hands, shuddered, and 
wept hot floods of scalding tears, and implored, piti- 
fully: 

“Hear me! Oh, hearme!” 

He watched it all with a pitiless smile,a trium- 
phant eye. 

“ At last!” he cried, exultantly. “I knew I could 
reach you at last. So you condescend to implore 
my mercy, you who all these years have disdained 
to speak a single civil wordto me. Very well, fair 
lady, you know my terms. You will reveal the 
hiding-place of those papers, and you will accept my 
suit.” 

She sprang to her seat, strengthened again by her 
indignation. 





“Monster! Oh, horrible, horrible monster! [ 
was mad indeed to think anything could move 
your flinty heart. You kuew before you asked that 
those conditions were both impossible. Not even to 
spare the living will I so infamously wrong the noble 
dead. Away! I am fitly punished! I will suppli- 
cate only for Heaven’s help!” she cried, wildly. 

How those blue eyes blazed—what fiery wrath 
flashed across them. Whiter her face could not have 
been had it been dead. 

Even this hardened sinner quailed for a moment 
in her presence. 

“Lady Pauline,” he faltered, “your trials have 
turned your brain, Itis notso terrible a thing I ask.” 

She waved him back sternly. 

“Get thee hence! I will uot speak another word 
in your presence !” 

And the whitelips closed, shut together with a 
look on them that seemed to defy even brute force to 
unlock them. 

With muttered imprecations the prince withdrew, 
glancing apprehensively toward the darkening sky. 

“ T cannot stay longer, even for the sake of tor- 
turing her. I must be back by ten in the evening, for 
the court féte, andif the weather should lower it will 
require hard riding to doit, The king must not miss 
me nor that meddling, spying minister suspect my 
visits here.” 

He hurried down the stairs, growled out a few an- 
gry directions to Seippel, resumed the black cloak 
and the mask he always wore upon these secret visits, 
called the ruffian attendants who journeyed on such 
deeds always by his side, armed to the teeth tode- 
fend him against the constantly feared and well- 
deserved assassination this coward heart dreaded, 
and in an hour was gone. 

The Lady Pauline stood on the roof withthe min- 
_—_ in her hand and both arms stretched heaven- 
ward. 

“Oh, merciful and all-powerful, hear me! help me! 
Only from Heaven can help come! 

While she stood thus with those wild, agonized, 
beseeching eyes searching the gray clouds she be- 
came aware of a black speck sailing slowly from out 
the cloud, it seemed. In her rapt, intensely strained 
mood she was ready for anything, even a miraculous 
interposition. 

“ What is it—a bird sailing hitherward? Oh, I 
will trust myself to his fearless wing. Anything— 
anything—no matter how desperate!” she murmured, 
and scarcely breathed, while the speck broadened, 
deepened, and came surely nearer. 

Suddenly she clasped both hands with a low sob of 


ecstasy. 

“T know, I know! Seippel was telling his wife last 
week about the eccentric #ronaut who is experiment- 
ing with balloons in the neighbouring town. Mother 
of Mercy, send him within call of my voice—within 
signalling view !” 

Then she fell on her knees, and remained thus with 
head thrown back, her fixed eyes never leaving a 
movement the black sailing object. 

Half an hour’s time solved her doubts, It was the 
balloon certainly, She saw it now distinctly, made 
out the form of the little car hanging to the gay- 
coloured globe, could count the flags even. 

She sprang to her feet, ran hastily to the trap- 
door, closed it, and shot the strong bolt into the 
socket. 

Then she seized the white scarf that had been 
wound about her head, and waved it frantically, but 
without an audible cry, blessing fortune that Seippel 
and his wife were two storeys below her and that 
no shouting crowds were below that would draw their 
attention. 

She was intensely excited by the conflict between 
the dawuing of hope and the fear of disappointment. 

Nearer and nearer sailed the balloon, majestic in- 
deed as a gliding ship upon the ocean of ether. Now 
it was overhead, and so close she could see the @ro- 
naut bending down curiously and looking at her. 

She stretched out her arms imploringly. She made 
frantic gestures. She went through an eloquent pan- 
tomime to express her desires. ‘The tears poured 
down her cheeks, the wild sobs shook her frame. A 
deadly despair crept coldly over her. He did not 
comprehend, or he would not heed her. ‘he bal- 
loon was going—going fast. 

There was but one last chance. 

She sprang into the chair, stretched up her hands, 
and cried, shrilly : 

“‘ Wait, oh, wait! Come and save me.” 

Still it seemed sweeping on, The upraised arms 
fell heavily, a groan of heart-rent despair burst from 
her overladen breast, Ounce again she fell down 
senseless, 

But this time Seippel did not find her, forthe bolted 
door precluded his approach. She revived, however, 
slowly and feebly, and was able presently to sit u 
and gaze around her, The balloon was but a spe 
on the other side. 
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Her bitter tears relieved the fierce pain at her 


hroat. 

“A little longer,” she murmured, “a little longer I 
will trust in Heaven’s mercy, but, oh, it seems as if 
the skies also were deaf to my cry and insensible to 
my misery.” 

She would have been less despondent if she could 
only have looked into the mronaut’s home that even- 
ing and listened while he said to his wife: 

“T saw a strange sight to-day, fraulein. You know 
the gray, gloomy house in the cleared hollow in the 
midst of the forest? I sailed over to it to-day, and 
there was a woman on the roof, a woman white and 
beautiful as the marble Mardonna at the cathedral. 
She seemed wildly agitated, and appeared toimplore 
my heip. I could not descend, and I don’t think I 
made her hear, but her sweet, silvery voice still rings 
in my ear, She called “ Wait, oh, wait! Come and 
save mel’? She looked unhappy enough. The next 
time I will’ be ready to descend and see what it 


(To be continued.) 


GLIMPSES OF SOCIETY. 


—_.>——_ 
CHAPTER V. 

A MoRE superbly handsome woman, taken at ® 
superficial glance, than Stella Hayden could not be 
found among ten thousand selected on a sunny after- 
noon in the best avenues of the metropolis, 

In the splendidly furnished drawing-room of her 
mansion she looked like a very queen—her tall figure 
robed in purple velvet, trimmed with costly lace— 
diamonds in her ears and on her fingers, while her 
black, glossy hair hung over shoulders white as 
snow. 

Her dark eyes when they looked up from beneath 
the fringing lashes could be soft and languishing or 
could flash like lurid lightning in a night storm. 

Art added much to her natural beauty it is true, 
for she was bordering on thirty years of age, and 
had led a life calculated to injure her complexion if 
nothing more. 

When Count Volchini and Mr. Barnabus Bludge 
rang at her door and sent their cards in by the ser- 
vant Stella was alone, reading some letters just left 
by the postman, 

“ Admit them,” she said to her liveried servant ; 
and when he had gone to obey her orders she added : 
* One I will see because I need and can make him 
useful to me—the other, detestable villain, because 
he has a secret of mine which I do not wish. to 
be divulged.” 7 

The next moment both men entered. 

“ Queen of beauty and fortune, I salute thee as one 
of the humblest of thy adorers!” said the count, 
with a low bow. 

“ How are you, Stella? I vow you look fit to eat!” 
cried Bludge, 

“Oh, you cannibal! Why can you not make a 
graceful compliment like the count ?” 

“ Oh, that’s his style. I never learned the trade !” 

“Trade? Oh, you shocking fellow to compare an 
art toatrade. He is incorrigible, Madame Stella, he 
is, pon my honour, and I despair of ever refining 
him,” said Volchini, 

“ He needn’t try. I’m rough but I’m solid. I see 
you’ve got a lot of letters, Stella, As usual, a big 
correspoudence, I suppose 2?” cried Bludge. 

“Not very. I answered a matrimonial advertise- 
ment though the other day, aud have just received 
a reply. A man of seventy, with five thousand 
pounds for each year of his life, isin love with my 
photograph !” 

“You'd take him were it not for——” 

“The reason that I’m not ina marrying bumour 
just now, Mr. Bludge. When I think of marrying 
fillet you know.” 

“ Thank you, you'd better,” 

There was something like irony in his tone, and 
her dark eyes flashed when she noted it. 

“If you have business with me, gentlemen, it 
should be attended to at once, I expect a visitor in 
ten minutes,” 

“The gentleman of seventy?” said Bludge. 

“No, sir; a younger man with more money, who, 
being married, will not be dangerous to your peace 
of mind, He promised me a set of diamonds in 
honour of his recent accession to an immense for- 
tune, and I know he will keep his word.” 

“Yes, Ned Zane is apt to keep it when he gives it 
to a woman,” said Bludge, grufily. 

“ Ah, you know who it is then 2?” 

‘Of course, we met him, or, at least, I did, going 
into Ball and Black’s a half-hour ago, As I know heis 
on your list of conquests and that he has just 
fallen heir to a fortune it was no guess at all to name 
him. Who else would be green enough to give a 
diamond set to a woman he couldn’t marry ?” 

“Verdant, Mr, Bludge. Green is vulgar,” cried 











Volchini, wishing to divert both parties from a 
quarrel, for he saw that one was imminent. “ By 
the way, we had better explain our business and then 
absent ourselves until the meg takes place, 
for he might beaverse to having any witnesses to 
his generosity,” continued the count. 

Then, turning to the lady, he added: 

“ We came to court an alliance with you, fair lady 
—a business alliance I mean. We intend to do all 
that we can to relieve young Zane of the care of so 
much money. By the aid of cards, wine, and such an 
accomplished lady as yourself, we deem that it will 
be an easy task.” i 

© A triple alliance and triple division of spoils?” 
she said, interrogatively. 

“ Yes ; if it so please you.” 

“ Tt does,” she said, after a moment spent in thought. 
“ And now, count, as you wish to do me a favour, 
perhaps I can do you one.” 

“Thanks, kind lady—even a smile from your lovely 
face is a favour,” 

“ Pshaw! you are courting favours from some one 
else just’now.” 

“ No, ’pon honour !” 

“ Pah! that sweet little music teacher—you need 
not deny it, for yesterday afternoon in my incognita 
as a fortune-teller I had a visit from her. I am to 
have another to-day, when I am to name or show her 
the likeness of adevoted lover and future husband 
in my Magic Mirror.” 

“ Well, I may as well confess, fair lady, I have 
tried to win that prize—so far unsuccessfully. Can 
you aid me?” 

“T can and will on one condition—that is, without 
you intend to marry her.” 

‘“*Marry her? Thank you, not forme! Marriage 
is not in my line.” 

“Very well, ’tis as I supposed. Yield the girl to 
my care after you are tired of her, and she is yours, I 
want her for a decoy in my new fancy establishment,” 

“You shall have her; but are you going to start 
in that business in addition to your other eares ?” 

“Yes; a gentlemau’s furnishing and fancy ware- 
house,” said the lady. 

“T accept your terms,” said the count. ‘Can I 
aid you in your plans ?” 

“ Yes, count. Give me a good photograph of your- 
self,fand I will reproduce it in my Magie Mirror, and 
then pour into her now credulous ear a tale which 
will leave you nothing to do but to ask and receive.” 

“You shall have it, I have two excellent ones— 
will get them in an bour while you are receiving your 
present, While he is here’make him promise to meet 
you here this evening for a game of whist and a 
champagne supper, which you will give. I will 
furnish the wine and game—it will be sent in before 
evening !” 

“ All right, count—it is time he was here. Au re- 
voir /” 

“ Adieu, sweet queen, adieu |” 

“So long, Stella, so long !” 
nm With these varied salutations the two visitors with- 

rew, 

“ The fop and the ruffian—both scoundrels and both 
cowards! Yet I must see them!” she sighed as she 
was left for a moment alone. 

It was only for a moment, indeed, for they had 
scarcely left the street door when the servant an- 
nounced Mr. Edward Zane as waiting. 

“ Admit him instantly, and tell the steward to send 
me up a bottle of my choicest wine—the green seal 
say to him.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

“ MurpER—murder!” rang again in a terrific cry 
on the ears of Mr. Talmage, and it came from the 
miserable rookery into which brave Steven Merritt 
had just rushed. 

“Run upstairs with your grandpa, little one, and 
wait for me,” cried Mr. Talmage to little Nellie, “I 
mast go where Mr. Merritt has gone and help him, 
if I can, to Check the course of crime!” 

“Come, grandpa—come quickly!” cried Nellie, 
and she drew the old man along with her, while Mr. 
Talmage rushed tothe place where murder was cried, 

A few seconds later, while Nellie was clasped in 
her old grandmother’s arms, the rumseller, Peter 
Bellamy, appeared before them. 

“T want a quarter’s rent in advance from you for 
your lodgings here!” he cried. “Three months, d’ye 
here? and down on the nail!” 

“ We are going away, and will pay no more rent !” 
said the old man, in his usual patient tone. 

“ Going away from these nice quarters without giv- 
ing me warnivg sol can get new tenants, i'd like 
to see you try it. I’ll havea quarter’s rent in ad- 
vance or take security. And here it is. I'll hold 
the brat till I get my pay !” 

The ruffian tore the child from the clinging arms 
of the old lady, dodged a blow at his head from the 





grandfather’s cane, and rushed downstairs with tha 
child screaming pitifully for help. 

He laughed wildly as he reached the street, but the 
next instant something met him full in the face, so 
suddenly indeed that he did not know it was little 
Steven Merritt’s good-sized fist, but found himself 
taking celestial observations from the ground, aided 
by rapid demonstrations from the old man’s cane, 
for he was down and in the power of the infuriated 
grandfather, who did not know where his grandchild 
was. 

The rumeseller, both frightened and hurt, pleaded 
for mercy, but he got none until Mr. Merritt and Mr, 
Talmage came down with little Nellie in their com- 
pany and interfered, 

“Stop beating him, my good friend!” said Mr, 
Merritt. “I gave him one from the shoulder which 
will last him some time, I think. I learned the art 
when I was a boy andihave not forgotten it in my 
manhood, though Lam®pposed to fighting as a matter 
of principle.” ind 

“ He would have robbed us of our little darling— 
our all of comfort!” said the old man. 

“Yes, to extort money not due, which he knew we 
couldn’t pay,” exclaimed the old lady, once more 
folding Nellie in her arms, 

“ He will never receive another penny from you, 
my poor people, and you shall remove hence in a 
few minutes. This villain has been an accomplice 
in one murder which we were too late to prevent!” 
cried Mr. Talmage. 

“Me in a murder?” cried Bellamy, whose eyes 
were fast closing, fatigued with seeing stars maybe. 

“Yes. In the hovel nextto your den of misery a 
drunken brute has beaten his wife’s skull to pieces 
with an empty bottle. He was drunk on your 


um. 

“If "twas Barney Finnegan he hasn’t paid for it 
neither! It'll be three shillings I shall lose if they’ve 
sent him to jail!” 

“You'll lose more if Ican have my way!” cried 
Mr. Talmage. “I'll try to have you arrested for 
selling the liquor that made him do it!” 

“Just try that! I’m licensed to sell, and I’d like 
to see who'll stop me!” 

“True—licensed to aid in murder, robbery, and 
every other crime!’’ cried Mr. Merritt, sadly. ‘“ Li- 
censed to nerve the murderer’s arm, to madden the 
villain’s brain, to weaken the defenceless. How long, 
oh, ye people, shall this be ?” 

“ And I’ve got a good moral character proved by 
twenty of my neighbours!” continued the man, de- 
fiantly. 

“Come, old people—come, little Nellie—leave this 
horrid hole. Never mind the few things you have 
here—we will get better for you elsewhere. Let this 
shark have them to satisfy him for the loss of his 
tenants !’’ 

“Not my Bible—not my Bible! I cannot leave 
that !” cried the old man as he took up a worn copy 
of the Holy Scripture. 

“I’m not likely to want that!” said Bellamy, com - 
temptuously. ‘But he should have given me a 
month’s warning before leaving, and | want my 
money for that!” 

“ He shall have it to save words!” said Mr, Tal- 
mage, putting his hand in his. pocket. 

* No—no!” cried Steven Merritt, interposing, 
“ Millions for defence, not one farthing for tribute. 
If this xascal wants more he shall have it from my 
right hand doubled up—but by the colour around 
his eyes I should think he is satisfied now !” 

“T’ll have youskinned alive before you leave this 
street. I'll have the Dead Rabbits on you!” 

**As about twenty policemen are within call, and 
the coroner close at hand attending to one of your 
victims, it would be bad policy !” said Mr. Merritt to 
the fellow. “Come, Brother Talmage,” he added, 
“move your friends out, and I will cover your re- 
treat,” 

Aided by the good men, the old people were as- 
sisted down the stairs and out of the filthy neigh 
bourhood—little Nellie carrying her grindfather’s 
Bible, the only thing of real value which they pos- 
sessed, = 4s 

Mr. Bellamy after they left tried to see what re- 
mained behind, but he was “tin the dark ” by this 
time, for both his eyes were closed, and he found it 
necessary to grope his way up to his bar-room and 
send for a doctor. 

Meantime his recent tenants were rejoicing in 4 
new and comfortable suite of rooms the free offering 
of Mr, Evarts, 

(To be continued.) 





Tue ELEVEN 1x America.—The English twelve 
are now on their way home. The match at German- 
ton, near Philadelphia, on the 21st of September and 
following days against twenty-two players selected 
from the neighbouring clubs, resulted in another vic- 
tory for the English twelve. The twenty-two scored 
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237 rons in both innings. The twelve got 105 runs 
in the first innings and 84 runs in the second, with 
five wickets to go down. Mr. Grace seored 14, Mr. 
Ottaway 10, Hadow 29. Inthe second innings Grace 
was caught by the wicket-keeper for seven, On the 
26th the English team met twenty-two of Boston and 
district, The match was drawn, The twenty-two 
scored 51and43. The eleven tied in the first in- 
nings, and had scored 22 in the second innings, for 
eix wickets down, including Mr. Grace's. 

VeLociprepE Frat.—A good feat has been re- 
cently accomplished by Mr, Alex. White, belonging 
to Bishopmill, Elgin, he riding on a velocipede to 
Inverness and back on the same day, which, when 
the double journey is taken into accongt, is a.dis- 
tance of 76 miles. The young man leit Bishopmill 
at 6 «.m., and arrived at Inverness at ab 11 a.m. ; 
left luverness at 3 p.m., and arrived at Bishop- 
mill at 9 p.m. Thus, it will)be seen, he, notwith- 
standing the very bad state ointhe roads, ran a mile 
in about six minutes in the outgoing journey, and in 
little more than seven coming home. The falling off 
in the latter case may be accounted for by the dark- 
ness of the evening. 

Tue GrowTh or Beriin,—A French journal, the 
Frangais, draws attention to the wonderful growth 
of Berlin during the last two centuries, and declares 
it to be the most important city in all Germany, 
which is beyond question. The augmentation of its 
population, says the writer, corresponds with each of 
the steps which the house of Hohenzollern has'made 
towards the domination of Germany. In 1640, when 
the Grand Elector arrived, it contained only 12,000 
souls ; in 1786, at the death of Frederick the Great, 
there were 145,000 inhabitants ; in spite of the suf- 
ferings inflicted on Germany by the Emperor Napo- 
leon it had increased to 175,000 in 1815; by theyear 
1860 the number had grown to half a million. Since 
the battle of Sadowa, and tle events which made 
Berlin the capital of the empire, the growth has been 
prodigious ; the population of Berlin is now said to 
w cousiderably greater than that of Vienna, whieh 
numbers 800,000, and the last calculations made: it, 
approach one million. 

ERUPTION oF VEsuvivs.—Of its pristine eruptions 
few traces remain. In 63 a.p. Pompeii, Hercula- 
neum, Stabia were visited by a violent earthquake, 
which partly destroyed them, Ten years after these 
cities had been restored, The fatal volcanic explo- 
sion that destroyed these three gems of Southern 
Italy occurred in 79. Subsequently, in a.D. 203, 471, 
612, 685, 983, 998, 1030, 1049, happened the eight 
great eruptions, threatening all the inhabited parts 
around, and ruining many villages, as in modern 
times. New cities rose on the ruins of the old as 
now. Torre del Greco has been destroyed eleven 
times, and eleven times has been rebuilt. In 1631, 
after being silent for a hundred years, Vesuvius broke 
out in flames, and over-ran with its lava five-sixths 
of the territory adjoining it. New towns arose on 
the lava, In 1794an immense torrent of lava reached 
the sea. Another disastrous eruption happened in 
1860. In all these later disturbances Torre del Greco 
bas suffered. 





MARIGOLD. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Image in the Heart,” “ Sweet Eglantine,” 
“The Three Passions,” §c., ¢c. 
a 
CHAPTER XLVIII. 
Bonny lassie, will ye go, will ye go, will ye go P 
a, Deele will ye go to the Birks of Aber- 
e 
Now oummer blinks on flowery braes, 
And o’er the crysta! streamlet plays; 
Come, let us spend the lightsome days 
On the Birks of Aberfeldy. Burns. 

In a few words Izard told Carmen the whole of 
the danger that threatened them, She saw the mag- 
nitude of the peril ata glance, and was overwhelmed 
with terror. 

Dreadfully frightened at this awful and unexpected 
news, she remained silent fur some segonds, but her 
natural energy soon came to her aid, and she had not 
long to wait for the reaction, 

“ Tell me everything clearly,”’ she exclaimed ; “ let 
me know exactly what we have toexpect. I am not 
one of those women who are easily conquered, and 
if it be possible to struggle against the danger with 
which we are threatened I promise you I will not 
prove a coward. In the first place you say Arthur 
Everton and Quirino are in Bristul.”’ 

“They are. Iwas made prisoner by them and 
was taken on board a vessel lying in the Severn,” re- 
plied Izard, 

‘** How did you escape ?” she demanded, 

“ By climbing through a port hole and swimming 
to shore,”’ 

“It matters little that they have found you,” she 
gaid, “so long as they do not know that I have taken 





the place of Mercedes. They are ignorant of that, 
are they not ?” 

“ Unfortunately they are well acquainted with all 
the details of the imposition.” 

“How? Ido not see from what source they could 
have obtained their information.” 

Izard remained silent, being afraid: to tell her all. 

“ Who has told them?” she went on. “ Have you 
ae ar enough to commit such an act of mad- 
ness ?” 

The gipsy nodded his head, and seeing this affir- 
mative sign Carmen flew iuto a furious passion. 

“ You have betrayed us,” she cried. ‘ Why was 
I stupid enough to associate myself with such 4 
spiritless dolt? You should have died before you 
betrayed me. What made you doit? Do you not 
know that your interest is the same as mine? If I 
am rained what is to become of you? Can’t you 
speak? Do you want to drive me mad?” s 

She stamped her foot angrily upon thefloor, and 
Izard, constrained to answer her, said: 

“T refused to auswer themautil I had the cord 
round my neck almost, and orders weregiven to hang 
me.’ 

“ Hang you!” repeated Carmen, contemptuously,. 
“Didn’t your own sense tell you that they dared 
not have done such a thing? How could they con- 
stitute themselves your judges and executioners? It 
would have been murder. All the sailors would have 
been witnesses. Poor, contemptible hound! pitifal 
coward! You have been frightened by an idle threat. 
You have confessed everytiing, I suppose?” 

“ Yes, everything,” answered Izard, cowering under 
her withering denunciation. 

‘Do they know I am under Mr. Anglesey’s roof?” 

“They do.” 

“And that in one week I am.to: be married: to 
Ralph ?” 

“ Alas, yes! It was impossible to conceal anything 
from that fox Quirino.” 

“Itisa pity his bullet did not kill Arthur Ever- 
ton,” replied Caren, adding, thoughtfally, “ He is 
now Lerd Kimbolton; that iscertain. Iam his wife, 
as the British Consul at Marseilles will testify, there- 
fore I havea right to call myself Lady Kimbolton. 
What can they do to me?” 

“Mr. Aaglesey could. prosecate yon for the fraud 
and imposition you have practised upon him,” 

“So-he could, but Quirino and Arthur Everton are 
powerless.” 

“T don't know that. We made misrepresentations 
at Marseilles,” 

“But they can’t prosecute us in this country for 
an offence committed in another,” 

“They may have brought warrants with them. 
Quirino is capable of anything. Arthur Everton is 
of course dreadfully indignant with us boti fer in- 
ducing him to marry a street singer, such as you 
were, and if he can get a divorce on the ground of 
fraud he will try todo so, Shall you stay here to be 
exposed? Depend upon it in a few hours they will 
come up here. There is yet time to fly.” 

“Fly!” exclaimed Carmen, “ and abandon my 
plans, give up my fortune and position—be a coward 
at the last!” 

“Tt seems to me, my little sister, that if wedo 
not go out of this house willingly we shall stand a 
very good chance of being kicked out, or handed 
over to the police as rogues and vagabunds.” 

“ You are right, Izard,’’ Carmen replied ; “ we must 
fly, but whither ?” 

“Let us go back to the tribe.” 

“The tribe?” she repeated. 

“Yes. They have just encamped in the Clifton 
Woods. Rachel Lee, our old queen, is with them, 
At least we are sure of a welcome there, and shall be 
safe for a time.” 

“How do you know this?” 

“Have I not been seeking information about our 
queen in order to get the reward offered by Mr. An- 
glesey for any news respecting Rachel ?” 

“Of course. How stupidl am. My brain is ina 
whirl, I forget everything. We will goat once. Take 
my jewel caseand all the money there isin the dress- 
iug-bag. Go tothe bottom of the garden and wait 
for me there, Shall we have far to walk?” 

“ About three miles,”’ answered Izard, 

He was not long collecting the jewels and money, 
which was a most pleasurable occupation to him, and, 
going to the spot indicated by Carmen, he awaited 
her coming in a fever of impatience, 

“Once with the tribe,” he muttered, “ we shalb be 
in safety. Woe to Quirino if he dare to follow me 
there. My friends, the gipsies, will have neither eyes 
nor ears, and, thanks to a sharp knife I carry with 
me, I sliall be a match for him.” 

In ten minutes he was joined by Carmen, who put 
herself by his side. 

They reached the road, which they traversed in 
silence for some distance, then struck across the 
fields which led to the woods. 





Carmen’s eye brightened ‘and. her face flushed as 
she walked upon the fresh and dewy grass. 

* After all, Izard,” she said, “ there is a charm in 
the gipsies’ life. I have never felt so happy as when 
I wasa dweller inatent. There is something dread- 
fully artificial in the life one leads in eities and in 
society.” 

“ As for me I love it,” said Izard. “ Besides, it 
will be a.pleasure to see our old friends again. That 
little affair which caused me to cross the channel has 
blown over by this time, and the police have no 
doubt ceased to look for me.” 

“ And I shall have time to think in the solitude of 
the forest,” continued Carmen. “I am not disposed 
to give up the game tamely. If Arthur should ex- 
pose me to Mr, Anglesey Ishall have nothing to hope 
in that quarter.” 

“ Not from Mr, Ralph?” 

“Certainly not. He loves andther woman. This 
disgrace of mine he will welcome with joy. It will 
be a reprieve, and he will go to his Fanny. That 
won’t break my heart. I never cared for him, It was 
his money I wanted, That is all.” 

“ Arthur Everton used to love you,” mused Izard, 
“and perhaps you may meet with a little sympathy 
in that quarter,” 

“T scarcely know,” said Carmen. “If I were to 
see him again I might fascinate him, and fan tlie al- 
most extinct sparks of love intoa flame again. You 
see, Izard, the danger consists in the wound I have in- 
flicted upon his pride. If I were only a lady—oh, 
what would luot give to be:a lady!” 

She clasped her hands: together, and looked up at 
the sky as if Heaven would work a miracle in her be- 
half, and change lier from ‘a base-born gipsy girl into 
the proudly born and delicately nurtured daughter of 
some old and honourable house. 

“ Wait till we see Rachel,” replied Izard, myste- 
riously. “She knows something about you and may 
be induced to speak.” : 

“ Then there really’ iva mystery about my birth ?” 
cried Carmen, delightedly. 

“Tecan’t tell. E know nothing abont it. If the 
queen think fit to speak she can say something, but 
what that something is I have not the faintest idea 
—see her, question her, that is all I can say.” 

“TI will,” ‘replied Carmen ; “our journey in the 
woods may not be such a spiteful act of fortane as 
Lat first imagined. Aré we near the spot now? You 
don't know how tired I feel.” 

“ The encampment should be somewhere near, It 
is in theold spot from the description I received of it, 
You don’t remember the Poacher’s Dell?” 

“T was too young,” replied Carmen, “ yet I fancy 
I recollect something of it. There was a clump of 
oaks in it, was there not?” 

While she spoke the sound of # pleasant song arose 
to their right. 

It was a trifling roundelay which stirred up nearly 
forgotten memories in her mind, for she too hadsung 
the song in foreign lands. It'was one of the recol- 
lections of her childhood, 

The verses were three in number—a girl with a 
clear, rich voice sang the words, which were after- 
wards taken up in chorus by a dozen or more, men 
and women, 

“Hark!” cried Carmen, halting and holding up her 
hand as the notes were borne towards them en the 
breeze, swelling higher and higher by degrees: 

* Come, come, come, 
oa ——- the gi me dwell, 
nder green 
Hid im a mossy dell yi 
Where life is gay and free. 
“Come, come, come, 
Fo the bagys sigwes’ home 
Oo a. Ome 5; 
‘Dance in, The pleasant shade 
"Neath heaven's azure dome. 
* Come, come, come, 
Come where-the streamlet glides 
And flow’ry banks are'spread, 
Come where the elfin bi 
And fairy footsteps tread.” 

“*Tis they!’ exclaimed Carmen, excitedly. ‘Let 
us hasten, Izard. All the memories of my past girl- 
hood crowd upon me, We have found the tribe at 
last!” 

Pushing through the dense underwood, they quickly 
neared the camp of the gipsies, which was pitched in 
a sheltered nook, protected alike from sun and wind. 
There might have been about a dozen tents and half 
as many caravans, 

The horses were cropping the short green grass 
in an open glade, 

Several tripods were holding pots and kettles sus- 
pended over wood fires, 

Brown, ruddy-cheeked babies were tumbling and 
romping about in the fern, and a merry party of 
maidens were engaged in singing the song which we 
have alluded to. 

Suddenly there was a pause, and Carmen, taking 
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advantage of it, sang the last verse of the rounde- 
lay: ** Come, come, come, 

Come where the streamlet glides 
And flow’ry banks are spread, 

Come where the elfin hides 
And fairy footsteps tread.” 

Her splendid voice rang like a pan of victory 
through the woods, and as she added another and an- 
other verse, which we have not space to transcribe, 
it sank lower and lower until it thrilled the listeners 
with inexpressible sadness. 

An aged crone leaning om a stick emerged from 
the shelter of one of the principal tents. 

Addressing a tall, swarthy, hirsute man, she ex- 
claimed, in a voice whieh for her years was singularly 
firm and commanding: 


“T should know that vaiee.” 

“There was only onein our tribe who.could sing 
like that,” replied the man, whose name was Simeon, 

* You mean Carmen?” 

“Yes. She fled with Izard. Can they have re- 
turned ?” 

“T have seen signs and ents lately, and heard 


strange voices talking in night,” exclaimed the 
dame. “Carmen hasveturned, great events are about 
to happen, for her star was barning brightly.” 
Simeon did not contradict the speaker, who was 
known as Rachel Lee, and had been for many years 
= of the gipsies in England, Irelaud aad Soot- 
lan P 
Her marvellous power of divination, whether real or 
assumed, had gaimed her a world-wide fame, and even 


species of awe which amounted to reverence. 

The next ee Carmen by the 
hand, stepped 0 e and were 
vihodwtdedame a 
ee ees 

is was @ never changed, and, althongh 
Carmen had grown taller and more lovely, herformer 
her face in spite of the rich 


companions 
apparel she wore, which had taken the of the 
tather ragged cottem dress which had forme:ly 


deen the only gown of which she could boast. 

Rachel Lee took her by the band, and, tooking her 
solemnly in the face, exclaimed: 

“My child, you have done well to seek us here, 
your sojourn will be brief and startling, yet it is here 
at my’side where your destiny must be worked out.” 

“Thank you, mother,” answered Carmen, “ I have 
aced of a friend and an adviser.’’ 

“Go talk tothe maidens. Seek me later in the 
day,” answered the queen, “seek mo when the bat 
és whirling in strange circles‘and the owl blinks in 
the bush, when the hiss of the snake is no longer 
heard in the long grass, when the pale moon silvers 
the branches of the.trees and the stars twinkle in the 
heavens, Go, my child, and take with you the bless+ 
ings of Rachel Lee.” 

Carmen was soon surrounded by the women of the 
tribe, who asked her a variety of questions;about her 
travels, 

The men crowded round Izard-and were equally in- 
quisitive. At one moment he dazzled them by tell- 
ing of the countless wealth he bad hai at his com- 
mand, and at the next he made them shudder with 
dismal accounts of narrow escapes from imprisonment 
and death, 

With unwonted generosity Izard produced a well- 
filled purse and distributed gold pieces to each of 
his companions, who hailed him with acclamation, 

Carmen meanwhile had opened the jewel-case, 
which Izard had brought away from Mr. Anglesey’s 
house, and presented each gipsy woman with a ring, 
% bracelet, a necklace with a lecket, or some article 
Sat most pleased their individual fancy. 

This profusion raised their popularity to a height 
that it had never reached before, and both Izard and 
Carmen felt that they were secure in the gipsies’ 
haunt, as they would:shed the last drop of blood in 
defending them from avy attempt made by their 
enemies to drag them from the camp. 

Liquor was brought out in large stone bottles, and 
Izard, still the centre of an admiring group of lis- 
teners, declared that he would kill that terrible 
Quirino if hé dared te venture into the Clifton Woods 
after him. 

“'Pwice I have been in his power,” he exclaimed, 
“You remember how I told you the story just now. 
Well, the third time it will be bad for him. Death 
to Quirino if he should come hither !” 

And the gipsies replied, in chorus : 

“ Death to Quirino!” 

_Apparently valiant and boastful as he was, Izard 
did uot dream that Quirino would actually come to 
the woods after him. 

Had he seen his shadow under a tree the pro- 
bability is that he would have run at the top of his 
Speed to escape from him in spite of his threats. 

There was, however, a certain amount of dogged, 
brute-like courage about Izard when driven to bay. 





Even a rat will fight for its life when pushed into a 
corner by a terrier, and so Izard, run down by 
Quirino, to some extent inflamed by drink, would 
have been a less contemptible enemy than we have 
hitherto found him. 

The instinct of self-preservation, which makes us 
cling to life even in the most desperate circumstances, 
occasionally causes the rankest coward to display the 
qualities which we usually associate only with brave 
men. 

While the merry jest went round, and the bottle cir- 
culated, there was danger brewing, and Quirino was 
not so far off as Izard could have wished him if the 
depths of his heart had been searched, 





CHAPTER XLIX. 


And blood is mingled with the dushing stream, 
Which runs all redly till the morning beam, 
ron. 


B 

Towanps four o'clock in the afternoon the wind 
dropped and dark, heavy clouds obscured the sur- 
face of the sun, whose golden disc was completely 
hidden. 

A close, oppressive, sultry heat hung over the 
woods, and it seemed as if a heavy thunderstorm 
was brewing. 

The gipsies had not long to wait for it. 

Vivid flashes of lightning broke from the clouds 
and darted through the trees with a larid- light and 

. This was followed by heavy 

claps of thunder, rivalling in deafening detonation the 

of a park of artillery, when battle fiercely 

tages and seldiers fall before the iron bail like corn 
before the sickle of the reaper in harvest time. 

A ragged urehin who, fearless of the conflict of the 
elements, had been gathering wild flowers in the 
midst of the storm, rushed into the camp and said 
that two strangers were forcing their way through 
the underwood, having apparently lost their road 
owing to the violence of the tempest. 

Izard, Simeon, and some others ventured forth 
in the pitiless rain, which now fell in torrents, to re- 
eonoitre. 


Ra ssp appeared inthe glade drenched to the 
skin. 

Izard uttered a cry. 

“ Quirino!” he exclaimed, and would have fallen 
but fear rooted him to tie spot. 

The strangers were Arthur Everton and Quirino, 
who, having discovered Izavd's escape, had resolved 
to follow him to Mr, Anglesey’s house, thinking that 
he would resort thither to warn Carmen of the im- 
pending danger. 

Overtaken by the storm, they had lost themselves 
in the wood, and unexpectedly found themselves in 
proximity to the gipsies’ camp. 

“ Seize and bind them,” exclaimed Simeon. “ They 
are enemies of the tribe siuce they are the foes of 
Izard.” 

A dozen dusky, tall and sinewy forms precipitated 
themselves upon the travellers. 

Arthur Everton was quickly overpowered, but 
Quirino scattered his. assailants right and left. 

Darting forward, he siugled out Izard, and they 
were soon wrapped in a deadly struggle. 

“ Villain,” hissed Quirino, between his teeth, “ one 


‘or both of us shall die this day.” 


Izard drew his long, sharp, glittering knife, and 
endeavoured to defend himself as well as he was 
able against the ferocious attack of his assailant. 

Being of a wild and savage nature, and coming 
from a country where the knife is used in all quarrels, 
Quirino fancied that the gipsies meant to kill him 
and his friend. 

Therefore he resolved to sell his life dearly, 

Whereas the gipsies would merely have made 
them prisoners, having too great a dread of the law 
to spill blood if it could be avoided. 

Quirino was also armed with a knife, and the 
gipsies having secured Arthur Everton, who lay on 
his back on the damp grass safely bound, crowded 
round the antagonists to witness the result of this 
novel and strangely exciting single combat. 

Izard resembled the stag at bay, and fought for 
his life with all the skill and energy which he pos- 
sessed. 

Blood flowed freely from deep gashes which each 
inflicted upon the other. 

Fighting with the desperation of despair, Izard 
drove his weapon into Quirino’s side, but as he was 
falling the Spaniard plunged his knife up to the haft 
in his enemy’s neck. 

They fell together, rolling over on the grass in a 
death grapple ; a few convulsive sounds broke from 
them, then all was still. 

Appalled at the suddenness and the awful nature 
of this double tragedy, the assembled gipsies stood in 
silence, until at last Simeon approached and placed 
his hand upon the hearts of those who had just been 
resolutely tightiug for the mastery. 





Pulsation had ceased! 





They were dead! 





Reverently dragging them into the brushwood, the 
gipsies covered up the yet warm bodies, which were 
rapidly assuming the rigidity inseparable from death. 

The rain ceased to fall, no longer rolled the dread- 
ful thunder, and the lurid flame of the lightning died 
away. 

Carmen, apprized of the catastrophe, emerged from 


@ tent, in which she had taken shelter from the 
storm. 

Arthur Everton called her by name. 

“Carmen,” he said, 

She sat down by his sido and unfastened his cordg, 
so as to allow him to converse with her more freely, 

“ Do these wildand savage men intend to take my 
life?” he asked. 

“You are in our power,” she replie?, “butno 
violence will be done you; accident—shall I say 
fate ?—guided your footsteps to our camp, and Quirino 
would have been alive now had ho not blindly sought 
the doom which has overtaken him and Izard.” 

“ Why are youhore?” he asked. “I thought you 
Were staying with Mr, Anglesey.” 

“I wascompelled to fly when Izard told mo of 
your resurrection ; you forced my secret from his lips, 
and Iknew you would come to expose me.” 

“ Why should I not?” he answered. “ You were 
trying to bring misery into a household where all 
were happy. Did you not deceive me?” 

“TI own it, but then I loved you,” replied Carmen, 
in a sweet, low voico. 

“They tellme you are to be married to Mr. Ralph 
Anglesey. Does that show that your affection for me 
had aay deep foundation ?” 

“I supposed you dead, and, boing a poor adven- 
turegs, I had my way to make in the world.” 

“Then you do not eare for him ?” 

“TI have only a friendly regard for the young man. 
Oould I ever forget that I was your wife, Arthur?” 

He groaned deeply. 

“*T will not trifle with you, Carmen,” he said. “If 
I could forget my folly I should be happy yet. How 
can Lintroduce you to society as my wife? You are 
lowly born, and your life has been a vagubond exist- 
ence,” 

“Who knows it? Izardis dead, so is Quirino. 
Do you object to me personally or is it only your 
pride which revolts at the thought that I am now 
Lady Kimbolton?” 

“It is my pride,” he answered. 

“Tf I were well born, instead of being lowly born, 
would you be reconciled to our union ?” 

“Tt is useless to talk of such a thing, knowing 
what you are,” he said, impatiently. “Go back to 
Mr. Anglesey. I will not expose you, Marry this 
young man, and let me get a divorce from you, 
Forget the past. Bury it in oblivion. I will be as 
silent as the grave. Go, Carmen; the world is wide 
enough for both of us, You have a future before you, 
so have ; we will separate. Go your way and I will 
g0° mine.” 

She reflected briefly. 

“ No,” sho replied, in a tone of decision. ‘I will 
not consent tothatarrangement. Jam your wife, 
and, if you will not own me, I shall be compelled to 
proclaim myself from the housetops.” 

“Then I must fight you,” he replied, “ You declare 
war. Beitso. 1 will seek Mr. Anglesey, and, if the 
law can punish you for your frauds aud deceptions, 
rest assured I will show you no mercy.” 

“You are candid,” she said, with a bitter smile. 

* I could never dissemble. [am no actor.” 

“Bat reflect, Arthur. Youloved me once,” urged 
Carmen. 

“TJ admit it, but in those days I did not know who 
and what you were.” a 

“ At least, I have always preserved an untarnished 
reputation,” ; 

“That I will not dispute, though the assertion rests 
only upon your declaration,” he replied, with au ex- 
pressive shrug of the shoulders. 2 

‘¢Oh,” she cried, in a tone of annoyance, while her 
face was overspread with deep blushes. “ If you are 
unmanly enough to insult me there is an end of 
everything, and I will not lower myself by talking to 
you any longer.” 

“Pardon me. I did not meau i 

“No, I will not pardon you. No man, least of 
all you, have a right to say such cruel things to @ 
woman. If you have your pride, believe me I have 
mine,” 

“ Am Iat liberty to depart?” 

“Yes. Go where you like. I will not detain you. 
Work me as much harm as youcan. At least I am 
Lady Kimbolton, and I do not see how you can rob 
me of the barren honour of the title,” Carmen re- 

lied. 
. Moodily the young man rose, and, throwing some 
silver tothe men, stalked away through the trees, 

Carmen gave herself up to reflection. She did not 








know what would happen to her. 1t was impossible 
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to tell, Events were occurring which must have an 
influence over her destiny. 

Quirino was dead, and Izard had shared his fate. 
She ceuld not regret either of them. 

acthur Evertou had returned unexpectedly from 
the grave, and was her opevly avowed enemy. 

She was forced to give up all her ambitious dreams, 
and found herself once more an iumate of the gipsy 
encampment, alone, and, save the members of the 
tribe, friendless. 

While she was engaged in speculation Arthur 
Everton hurried along to Clifton, where he had little 
<<diculty in finding Mr. Anglesey. 

The little party, consisting of Mr. Anglesey, Mari- 
gold and Ralph, had just finished dinner, and were 
talking with some concern about the strange disap- 
pearance of Carmen, who had left early in the morn- 
ing without sayiug a word, and had not been seen 
since. 

“A gentleman to see you, sir,” exclaimed the ser- 
vant. 

“ His name ?” asked Mr. Anglesey. 

The domestic handed him a card, on which was 
printed, “Honourable Arthur Everton, Army and 
Navy Club.” A pencil mark iiad been run through that, 
and underneath was written, ‘‘ Lord Kimbolton,” 

“This is very odd. Ask the gentleman to come 
in. Show him into this room,” exclaimed Mr. Angle- 
sey. 

Arthur entered, and bowed to Marigold. 

“This is the present Lord Kimbolton,” said Mr, 
Anglesey to his wife. 

Marigold trembled violently. 

“T thought Mr. Everton was dead,” she remarked. 
“Tt was suppos:d that he was assassinated in 
France.” 

“T had a very narrow escape, madam, and lingered 
for some months between life and death,” answered 
Arthur. 

*T esteem your visit an honour, but, considering 
the painful relations that existed between your late 
father and myself,” said Mr. Anglesey, “I shall be 
glad if you will make your call as brief as possible.” 

“Certainly. I was afraid you would consider my 
intrusion an impertinence, but I have come to do you 
® service, and put you on your guard against a 
dangerous plot, which Las been hatched to deceive 
you,” 

“Indeed. What is the nature of this plot ?” 

“ It’s rather a conspiracy,” answered Arthur, 

“Between whom, may | inquire ?” 

“ A person calling himself Mr. Caruthers, who in 
reality is a vagabond gipsy, named Izard.” 

‘That is curious. Caruthers is one of my con- 
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[BACK TO THE GREENWOOD. ] 


fidential clerks. 
Mr, Anglesey. 

“The man is dead, He ceased to exist this aftor- 
noon.” 

“ And the other person——’ . 

“Ts one who terms herself Miss Mercedes Mar- 
shall Chabot.” 

“ But she is the daughter of my old friend Wil- 
fred Marshall, whom I lament so much,” 

“On the contrary, Miss Mercedes perished on 
board the wrecked ‘ Marigold.’ Her personator is 
Carmen, a strolling singer, the sister of Izard, the 
gipsy.” 

A fierce delight broke over Ralph’s face. Never 
had any news seemed so pleasant to him as this de- 
nunciation of the woman who had separated him from 
Fanny Proctor. 

If this charge was true his engagement with Car- 
men was at an end, and he could honourably fulfil 
his promise to the despairing and tearful girl who 
was even then lamenting his perfidy in sorrow and 
tears, 

‘Really, my lord,” said Mr. Anglesey, “your in- 
telligence is of so startling a nature that I can 
scarcely credit it. Can you give me any corrobora- 
tive proof?” 

“ Ample,” answered Arthur. 

As shortly as possible he detailed his meeting with 
Carmen in Marseilles ; their marriage at the Consu- 
late ; Quirino’s revenge; their return to England; 
the capture of Izard; his confession ; the encounter 
in the wood; the death of Quirino and Izard; his 
subsequent search after Carmen; and her refusal to 
make any compromise. 

“T must believe you,” exclaimed Mr. Anglesey, 
“ for you are a gentleman, and what you say bears 
the impress of truth upon it. I am, however, none 
the less surprised and overwhelmed.” 

‘*It would be strange were you not,” 

Marigold crept up to Arthur and said: 

“Is Carmen, as you call her, with the gipsics 
now ?” 

“T left her in the camp,” he replied. 

“Ts it far from here ?” 

“ Not many miles ; right in the heart of the woods. 
She is with Rachel Lee, the queen of the gipses, if 
what I heard one of the tribe say is correct.” 

“ At last—at last!” murmured Marigold. “Iam 
on the track. Rachel Lee can tell me everything. 
I must goto her—now, at once. It will not be dark; 
the moon shines at night.” 

She stole quietly from the room, and, dressing her- 
self hastily, left the house, taking the path to the 
woods which she had so often traversed in her solj- 
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tary rambles when her mind was clouded by the 
heavy affliction the loss of her darling girl-child 
caused her. 

Ralph was too much agitated to stop to hear any 
more of the conversation, 

He could not talk. His mind was full of a deliri- 
ous joy, and he felt stifled in the confined compass of 
a room, It was necessary that he should breathe 
the open air, 

More than that, it was essential to his peace of mind 
that he should at once see Fanny and communicate 
to her the good news, and tell her that all their grief 
was over and that she was once more all the world 
to him and he to her. 

So he went to the railway station and caught @ 
train starting for Bath. 

Mr. Anglesey and the young lord were left to- 
gether, all feeling of animosity on the part of the 
former having passed away. 

The wine stood on the table, and they passed the 
bottle as they talked at length about the wonderfur 
nature of Carmen’s imposition. 

“T feel as if {had escaped a great danger,” re- 
marked Mr, Anglesey, “ ard can never be sufficiently 
grateful to you for enabling me to keep such a viper 
out of the family.” 

“ My position is the most difficult and unpleasant, 
auswered Lord Kimbolton. “I do not know how te 
get out of my entanglement with the woman,” 

“ Let us see if we cannot discover some means,” 
said Mr. Anglesey, thoughtfully. “You have de- 
cided, I presume, not to own your wife?” 

“ Most distinctly I will not. Look at her commor 
origin. Ifshe were a lady it would be different, or 
even a respectable girl ; buta gipsy! Bah! the idea 
is too repugnant.” 

“She is most ladylike inher manner. Do you. know 
I really loved the girl, and looked forward with satis- 
faction to her union with Ralph ?” 

“ Her power of fascination is most dangerous, F 
admit ; and I confess that if people knew nothing about 
her I should not be ashamed of her in any drawing- 
room.” 

“Tt is undeniable that she has great charms,” re- 
plied Mr. Anglesey. 

“You are a man of the world,” exelaimed Arthur. 
* Will you give me the benefit of your advice ?” 

“Willingly. Let me think, Weare alone. Both 
Marigold and Ralph have left us. We may devise 
an expedient,” answered Mr. Anglesey. 

For sume moments they were both silent, and 
Arthur waited expectantly for his companion to 


speak, 
(To be continued.) 
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THE LILY OF CONNAUGHT. 


—_—__>—___—__ 
CHAPTER XII. 
These gracious words revive my drooping thoughts, 
And give my tongue-tied sorréws leave to speqk. 
Shakespeare. 


Prince DesmonpD rushed with drawn sword to- 
wards the prostrate form that had been dragged to 
the spot by the forester and his dogs, 

“Who is this? How know you that he is the 
murderer?” he cried, glaring down at the disordered, 
motionless figure. 

“My lord, I know him not,” said the forester. 
“ Whoever he may be he isthe murderer. Wolf-faug 
and Sango caught the scent, and ran him down. 
They're never wrong.” 

“Come!” thundered Desmond, “ Turn the carrion 
over that we may see his.faco.” : 

The garments that covered the body were torn and 
muddy from being dragged through the underbush, 
and Black Murtaugh, instead of using his hands, turned 
the man rudely over with his foot until the light of 
the torches fej] upon the face. 

The angry, gleaming eyes of the brothers dilated 
with astonishment, and a simultaneous shout of hor- 
ror arose from the entire assemblage : 

“The murderer! Connocht Moran! 
Knight |”? 

One heart-rending shriek and Eva O’Connor let 
fall her brother’s head and flew to the other, calling 
his name aloud. 

It was indeed Connocht Moran. 

He was torn by the dogs and covered with earth 
and blood, while his clothes were so stained and dis- 
ordered as to be unrecognizable. His face was all 
over blood frem a blow inflicted by the club of the 
forester, but he was not dead, as they had imagined ; 
for at the ery of recognition from the crowd, and the 
shriek of the princess, he started up and gazed around 
him in bewilderment, 

“Oh! no, no, no! It cannotbe. It isa falsehood !” 
cried Eva O'Connor, turning frenziedly upon the 
horror-stricken forester. “Fiendish man, you have 
sacrificed him to an error! You and your fellow 
brutes have killed him—sold him to death !” 

“Pardon, my princess, pardon!” cried the man, 
casting himself abjectly on the ground and grovel- 
ling before her. “Pardon! I did not know——” 

_“‘ Away, away! murderer!” she exclaimed, spurning 
him with her foot. 

“Where am I? What means this?” gasped Moran, 
staggering with difficulty to his fect. 

“See, Connocht, see!” exclaimed the princess, 
wildly, pointing to where the corpse of her brother 
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lay. ‘Conrad has been murdered—they accuse you 
of the deed!” 

“ Gracious powers!” cried the wounded man, stag- 
gering aghast. ‘* What horrid dream is this ?” 

“It is no dream!” cried Desmond, savagely, “ but 
dread reality !” 

“One moment—one moment!” gasped the accused 
man, in a bewildered manner, drawing his hand 
across his blood-stained brow. ‘ How—how came I 
hither? I wasin the woods—attacked by savage beasts 
—in the darkness.” 

“ Behold the savage beasts!” said Desmond, point- 
ing to the bloodhounds. “ Behold the victim whose 
murderer they sought!” 

“Conrad murdered, and by me! 
think it. You cannot believe it !” 

‘* How came you there, close by his lifeless corse ? 
Your track was discovered by the hounds. Their 
instinct never fails, And—ah!” cried Desmond, 
springing toward where one of the dogs was whin- 
ing, and snatching a glittering object from the grass— 
“ How came this weapon here? Behold! your name 
is graven on the haft—the couched-winged falcon 
forms its ornament. How came this lying near the 
scene of murder ?” 

“ Alas! I know not, prince!” said Moran. “It 
is a mystery—I drew the dagger on the beasts, 
Eut it cannot be—you surely cannot think I did this 
horror !” 

“Pray Heaven you clear yourself of it,” said 
Desmond, sternly. 

The young man gazed around wonderingly at the 
solemn, grief-stricken faces and at the princess, 
who was sobbing bitterly with her face buried in 
her hands, 

“ And do all,” he said, sadly, “do all condemn 
me—you, too, my princess ?” 

“No—no!” cried Eva, in a thrilling tone, rushing 
and throwing herself upon his breast. ‘ Never! 
never! My hopes of Heaven upon thy innocence! 
I knew of this! The prophecy is fulfilled.” 

“ What prophecy ?” 

“ The prophecy of the Lady of the Glen. We are 
in the hands of fate. Sheis never seen but an O'Connor 
dies. Lo! Conrad lies in death, She said that 
danger was around thee, that the axe of the execu- 
tioner was hanging o’er thy head. Behold! my 
brothers charge thee with his death!” 

“They dare not!” eried Moran, fiercely. 
stratagem—a plot!” 

‘*What plot? What stratagem? Is that a strata- 
gem ?” cried Desmond, savagely, shaking the blood- 
clotted dagger in the face of the accused. “Is that 
gory corse a plot? For shame, prevaricator, What 
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brought thee hither? Why came hither this woman 
who embraces thee beside her brother’s corse? Was 
it not by appointment? Did not my helpless brother 
to-night before disturb your shameless tryst ?” 

“ Brother—brother !” cried the princess, 

“He who says it speaks falsely !” shouted Moran. 
“Be he prince or peasant I'll carve it on his 
breast!” 

“ Soldiers !” cried Desmond, quickly, as the young 
man rushed towards him, “seize and disarm that 
man.” 

With the rapidity of a whirlwind the men-at-arms 
threw themselves upon the wounded man aud held 
him helpless. 

“Desmond O'Connor,” he gasped, “has thy spirit 
of manhood fled before the spirit of malice ?” 

The eyes of Desmond flashed like lightning, and 

his hand sought his sword, but he restrained his 
passion, and turned towards his brother’s body, say- 
ing: 
“Man! murderer! thou wert a knight deserving 
worthy death, but now my blade would honour thee 
too much. I leave thee to the executioner. To the 
castle dungeon—away with him!” 

“Brother! brother! mercy!” cried the princess, 
wildly, throwing herself appealingly before him, 

“ Weak, wortlless woman !” he said, angrily, “* da 
not dare to call me brother!” 

With a cry she sprang to her feet, and, drawing 
herself up in queeuly dignity, she fastened her flash- 
ing eyes upon him, 

“These words to me?” she cried. 

“What better dost thou merit ?” cried Desmond, 
fiercely. ‘ Have you not stabbed the honour of our 
race by keeping shameful trysts at midnight in tha 
forest? Shall the name of Eva O'Connor be whis- 
pered as a scandal through the land?” 

“No, by my sainted mother—never! never!” sha 
cried, thrillingly ; but the next instant her upraised 
hands clenched, and the flush of indignant shame fled 
from her cheeks, leaving them as white as snow, 
and, with a convulsive cry, a mingled sob and shriek, 
she fell heavily to the earth. 

The nuns aud Theresa rushed towards her motion- 
less form, but ere they reached it Black Murtaugh, 
with a cry of agony, had raised her head upon his 
knee, and his big, hot tears fell plashing upon her 
white face, 

“Oh, Heaven! Oh, Heaven, forgive me!” he 
sobbed. “Ihave killed her, and she saved my child! 
Ay, ye may whine, Wolf-fang, ye may sorrow, Sango, 
but ye cannot mend your evil work!” 

The nuns lifted the insensible form of Eva O’Con. 
nor and bore it to the convent, while the princes and 
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their companions, bearing the corpse of Conrad and 
conducting the prisoner, returned in gloomy proccs- 
sion to the castle. 

Great was the consternation created in the royal 
abode, and throughout the encamped army, when the 
report spread that Prince Conrad had been murdered 
by Sir Connocht Moran. 

The soldiers, who idolized the gallant young war- 
rior, flatly refused to believe the tale, and all sorts of 
theories were adopted to explain away the ugly fea- 
tures of the case, 

3ut young Conrad was a favourite too; the fact of 
his assassination was undeniable, and some one must 
have done it. 

Who? 

Why, who more likely than the man forced to 
banish himself on account of the boy’s persecution ? 
Then, as was, and is, and ever will be usual, the in- 
consistent popular mind swung like a pendulum to 
the other side, and, first in weak defences of the ac- 
cused and vaguely expressed doubts, followed by ab- 
stract remarks upon the terrible effects of anger and 
jealousy, then in whisperings of the atrocity of the 
deed, the unaccountable presence of the princess at 
the spot, and so forth, and so forth, it whispered it- 
self into courage to launch out boldly into such a 
storm of hintings and assertions and exaggerations 
as threatened to sweep the former favourite from the 
faceof the earth without the form or benefit of a 
trial. 

The prisoner had been thrust, unheard, into one of 
the dungeons of the castle. 

The king was isfuriated at the sight of the body 
of his son. The scone at the banquet rose before 
him, and fed the flameof his passion. 

He recollected how the murdered youth had ac- 
cused the prisoner of treason, and how that er 
spurned the charge and left the castle while under 
arrest by the royal order. 

All these things incensed him, and fatherly grief 
was turned to tiger-like when he heard of the 
suspicious presence of his ter—his favourite— 
at the scene of death. 

The body of the royal youth was laid in state, the 
palace draped with black, and what had so lately been 
@ scene of rejoicing and festivity was changed into a 
house of mourning. 

For three days the funereal solemnities were held, 
and then, amid the weeping of relatives and domes- 
tics, and the solemn chanting of the priests and har- 
pers, the body of the young prince was taken from 
the palace and borne through the army, which was 
ranged in two lines with reversed arms and draped 
banners, extending from the castle gate to the mon- 
astery of Cona, where, after the:performance of solemn 
mass for the dead, it was lowered into the royal vault 
and shut from the light of the world for ever. 

During these days of wailing and solemn feast- 
ing the prisoner was left to gloomy and distressing 
reflections in his cell. 

He was forgotten in the general trouble, or remem- 
bered only to be execrated, for the facile people, like 
sheep that trot on the beaten track, followed the 
fashionable idea. 

It is much more pleasant to find opinions, like the 
cut of our garments, ready invented for our adoption 
than to think them out ourselves. 

Through the narrow grating near the ceiling of 
his cell he could catch a glimpse of a small spot of 
the azure sky, with its fleeey floating clouds, in the 
daytime, and at night some star looked down at him 
with its cold, glitteriug eye, seeming the unpitying 
emblem of his fate. 

By raising himself up he could see a lonely corner 
of the castle court, bounded by the gray walls on 
which the shadows went and came—his only chronicle 
of time. 

Tho roll of drums, the ring of an occasional bugle 
from the camp, the rattle of arms, and the gruff voice 
of the night watch calling the hour, were the princi- 
pal sounds that broke in upon his torturing reflections. 

But occasionally he had bitterness added to his 

thouglits by hearing some lounging soldier in the 
castle yard making calm comment to a comrade on 
the strangeness of a gallant knight being guilty of 
assassination. 
_ But these vexations were lightened by the pleas- 
ing thought that she whose voice and opinion were 
the breath and light of heaven to him spurned the 
idea of his guilt—h»d defended him, and openly 
avowed her love in his hour of tribulation. 

What will not the power of love effect? 

The darkness of the cell disappeared before the 
angel presence conjured up by these thoughts, and 
the memory of O’Connor’s Child set at defiance the 
power and anger of O’Connor. 

He was eager to learn the fate of the princess, 
whom he had last seen white and cold asa snow- 
wreath in the hands of the black-vestured nuns, but 
he could hear nothing. The kind-hearted old sene- 
schal had come to visit him once while the surgeon 





was dressing his wounds (wonderful humanity, that 
makes men whole to drag them to the gallows, as 
they fat beeves for slaughter); but though the old 
man spoke pityingly, and with tears in his eyes, of 
the death A | his young master and the trouble of the 
knight, he seemed uneasy and reticent, and did not 
come again. 

A strange retainer, a beetle-browed, silent man, 
born surely for a jailer, was placed by his door and 
scowlingly attended to his wants, but to all inquiries 
answered only in negative monosyllables. 

From all these things # sad depression, against 
which his brave spirit battled in vain, fell upon the 
young warrior—a feeling that he was prejudged, 
that the ears of mercy and the world were shut 
against him, that all was over but the last grim pa- 
geant and the fatal stroke. 

The Princes Brazil and Desmond, his brothers-in 
arms, with whom he had frollicked in childhood, 
dared torrent and steep in youth, and rode through 
fields in manhood, ignored they came not near 
him. With them suspicion wae guilt and love had 
turned to hatred. 

So easily is the milk of human kindness soured. 

He heard from the ee opposite his 
grating that a solemn treaty, iveand defensive, 
had been entered into by King O’Oonnor and the 
Bruce, and that the warlike Seot was soon to join 
a — to lead them once more against the 

The heart of the young man fell at this news, at 
the thought that the green banners soon would float 
in the breeze, while he was cut off from glorious 
deeds, or, worse, perhaps would fill a felon’s grave. 
He remembered his engagement to bear arms with 
Bruce, and his spirit rebelled at the thought that he, 
too, believed him guilty of assassination and left 
him to his fate. 

“Yet why,” he reasoned, “should he, a stranger, 
waste a thought on one whenvevery friend has fled? 
Oh, false conclusion! Commend me to the desert— 
cast my lot ’mong strangers, “tis arrant lunacy to 
look for ‘doke or merey fromthe hollow things called 

ds. 


Just at that moment the unlocking of the door 
was heard—Bruce entered, and the young man’s 
heart thrilled to the manly grasp that said more than 
words. 

“ Courage, my gallant friend,” the chieftain said ; 
“this cannot last long, ’Tis but a mountain squall 
that soon blows by. Yet believe me that I sorrow 
for this wrong——”? 

“ Then, my lord,” said Moran, with a proud trémor 
in his tone, “ you, for one, do not belisve——” 

“Believe it?—no!” cried Bruce, warmly. “T 
would as lief believe the barking of a dog that calls 
the moon a thief!” 

“ Thank Heaven and you for that!” said the young 
man, with a voice choking from the fulness of his 
heart. 

“Never grieve, my lad,” said the martial com- 
forter. ‘‘ You will soon be out of this. Many’s the 
charge we'll ride together yet; Tut, man, this is 
but such mishap as one may meet in hunting—cool- 
ness and courage bear you overit. ‘The first you 
must attain, the second no one needs to hint to the 
Falcon Knight.” 

“ My lord,” said the young man, wringing the chief- 
tain’s hand, “‘my heart is full; I have no words to 
thank you for your kindness. Forgive my agitation 
You have made me proud and happy, and yet lam 
weaker than a girl. I am honoured in your trust— 
the more welcome that all the rest-——’ 

“Tut, never speak of them!” interrapted Bruce. 
“Tis prejudice, ’tis foolishness that reason will cure 
when the anger dies away. Give them time—give 
them time.” 

An impatient jingle of the keys by the jailer inter- 
rupted him, but after one angry glance at the man 
Bruce resumed, speaking in a low, rapid tone: 

**Be not afraid, Sir Connocht, I’m your friend, and 
what man may do I'll do, if danger threaten, There 
is a truthful side to this affair and we must know it 
—there is a murderer—we must find him out. I will 
consult with you on my return, though, by my faith, 
you Irishmen are impracticable in your whims, Why, 
man, the favour of seeing you this minute has cost me 
hard beseeching, and there’s that scowling jailer that 
looks like the Evil One’s adjutant jingling the parting 
signal before we've scarcely had a word.” 

* You go—” 

“Not far, nor for long. I take escort and ride to 
Aughrim. My esquire remains behind to watch your 
cause and let me hear of it, if need be, quickly.” 

“ My generous lord, how can I e’er repay e 

“ Be of good heart, my lad. That is the coin to 
payin. Fare thee well. I must be gone,” 

Me held out his hand and the prisoner grasped it 
gratefully, speaking his thanks with broken fervency. 
As Bruce was about passing from the dungeon a 
word from Moran called him baci, 











“My lord, but one addition to your kindness,” fal- 
tered the prisoner. ‘I would ask if—of—~” 

Bruce spared his confusion by drawing close to him 
and whispering: 

“The princess is at the convent still. She has 
been ill, but is recovering. Farewell!” 

“* Oh, thanks, my heart’s best thanks. Farewell!” 
cried the prisoner, wringing the friendly hand ex- 
tended to him ; and as the door closed with a clang 
upon the retreating form of the generous Scot he 
threw himself on his little prison pallet with a heart 
filled with the hope and joy arising from the assur- 
ance of friendship and love. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
Falsehood practised under saintly show 
Deep malice to conceal couched with 


Wuen Eva O'Connor recovered and opened her 
eyes she found herself lying upon a soft couch in a 
darkened room, and, at first, in ber surprise at the 
surroundings she imagined she was alone, but start- 
ing up on her elbow, to survey the place more closely, 
she heard a cry of joy and found herself caught in the 
embrace of the faithful Theresa. 

“ Where, Theresa, where am I?” she asked. 

“In the House of Our Lady, my princess. But, ob, 
I am so rejoiced you are recovered ; I have watched 
you incessantly.. I thought you would never wako 
more, that I Id never see your eyes again.” 

“My poor, my good Theresa!” murmured Eva;then 
with a sudden-etart she added: “ But why are wo 
here? Why is this place so gloomy? draw 
that curtain. Let me see the light.” 

The girl hastened to the casement and drew tho 
curtain aside, letting the yellow sunlight stream into 
the room. The sudden influx of light almost blinded 
them for the minute, but the princess gasped sud- 
denly, vig mage 8 ee pt ar ah 

«Hal girl, twas not so bright as that, "Twas 
but the horrid glare of torches and the ghostly robes 
of nuns—and, now I mind me, we are in the con- 
vent, Why did you bring me hither ? Why did you 
let me stay till day, or, if till day, why till the sun 
rose high?” 

“Alas, alas, my lady! Ten days have passed 
since you were carried hither.” 

“Ten days!” almost shrieked the princess. “Ten 
days! Ob, borror! ‘they have killed him since, -My 
absence sealed hisdoom. Speak! speak! Lives he, 
or is he dead ?” 

* Your brother, daughter, has been buried,” said a 
cold, measured voice ja the shadow by her side, in 
tones that fell like ice upon her heart. 

She started with affright, and saw the stately, 
black-robed figure of # nun standing at the head of 
the bed like a statue. 

The eyes were wildly bright, the face was per- 
fectly colourless, and rendored still more ghastly by 
the effect of her white head-band and gorget. 

Her appearance in the room had been so sudden 
and so noiseless that the princess would have shrunk 
from her with an undefinable fear but for the greater 
fear that lay at her heart. 

“ Sister,”’ she cried, “speak, in mercy, what have 
they done with him ?” ‘ 

“They have laid him, daughter, in the royal 
vaults.” 

“ You torture me,” exclaimed the princess. “ You 
know I mean no brothers-~mnrderous brothers—my 
heart asks for a dearer than a brother.” 

“ Mean you the murderer of your brother?” 

** He is no murderer !” cried the princess, starting 
up. “It is a falsehood, a base invention—a trick of 
malice! Nay, sister, do not—do not turn away, Call 
him what you will, poor, injured man, but tell me 
where he is.” 

“ He is in the castle dungeon, awaiting trial for his 
foul deed,” answered the sister, in the same stern, 
frigid pes 5 

The princess started angrily, and said, with heat : 

“Sister, it ill beseems one of your garb to speak 
thus mercilessly. Methought that in such a houseas 
this all passions of the world were laid aside—that 
here resided charity and love.” 

“My daughter speaks deliriously, she knows not 
what she says,” said the sister, with a strange gleam 
of theeyesthat Eva thought she had somewhere 
seen before. Then, turning to Theresa, she said, 
sternly, “ Why did you draw the curtain? Know 
you not the sunlight injures her? Close it again.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed the princess, “I beg of you, 
sister, do not so. I love the light, I cannot live in 
darkness!” 

And truly with her wealth of golden hair and her 
pure face rendered even whiter by her illness she did 
seem a being made to sport in the sunshine and en- 
joy the free breezes of heaven. 

“Come, come, Theresa! help me up !” she cried. 
“T must away!” 

Without waiting for the help she asked she sprang 
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from the bed, but her illness had so weakened her 
that she reeled and fell heavily upon the rushes that 
bestrewed the floor erecither of her companions could 
catch her. : 

The nurse was first to reach her, and bending her 
stately form she raised her asif she had been an in- 
fant and laid her on the bed again. 7 

“ Rest, child, rest,” she said, in a more kindly voice 
than she had yetused. “ Youare unfittogo.” _ 

“T tell youI must, I will go,” cried the princess, in 
all her wilful weakness struggling against the firm 
but kindly grasp ofthe attendants. Let me away! 
They will kill him if I be not there!” 

Thus she struggled and raved until, worn eut, she 
fell helpless and passed off into a deep sleep. 

When she awoke Theresa was not present, but 
the nun was sitting by the bedside holding her pulse 
between her fingers. 

From beneath her fringed lashes Eva long and 
earnestly examined the stern face and bright eyes, 
and the longer she looked the stronger became her 
first vague impression that she had seen the face 
before, but where or when she could not determine. 

She asked herself if it could have been at the 

lace or among the cottages, for at both places the 
Poly sisters were frequent visitors, 

But she was forced to repudiate the thongit. 

She knew all the visiting sisters almost by name; 
and this one certainly had never been among them. 

Still the remembrance haunted her—a faint, 
shadowy idea that floated before her like a dream. 

“ Sister,” she said, abruptly, after a long scrutiny. 

The nun started suddenly and dropped her hand, 

“ My child, 1 thought you were sleeping,” she said. 

And suddenly an idea that the voice too was fa- 


“miliar flashed into Eva’s mind. 


It had not struck her in her previous conversation, 

“ What would you eay, my ehild?” asked the. nun, 
with a penetrating look, for she had noticed'the gaze 
of inquiry, the struggle of memory upon the face of 
the princess, 

“ Have I not seen you somewhere before?” 

“ Never,” answered the sister, in a firm, decided 
voice, at the same time her eyes seemed as though 
they would burn into‘ the soul of the questioner: 
“Never, it is impossible.” 

“Strange,” said Eva, for the fiery gleam of the 
eyes made the fantastic memory float more vividly be. 
foreher, “ Pray, tell me, sister, what is your name?” 

“ They call me Sister Breda!” 

“ What!” cried the princess, in astonishment. “Can 
it be Breda, the Recluse Nun?” 

“The same,” said the sister, with a grim smile of 
eatisfaction at the surprise of the maiden. ‘TI en+ 
tered this house before thy birth; it has been a 
tomb to Breda since—a tomb since then !” she re- 
peated, musingly. 

The princess gazed at the strange devotee. in as+ 
tonishment, and at length said, hesitatingly : 

“ Bister, pardon my many questions, but I desire to 
know who is the Lady of the Glen that walks the 
woods at night ?” 

: Sister Breda started with a stern, almost savage 
town. 

“ Why, simple child,” she said, “ how—what.should 
I know about such fancies?” 

“It is no fancy; I have seen her, sister, "Twas 
she that led me to the Fairy Well. She spoke in words 
of prophecy—she knows the innocence of Counocht 
Moran. Oh, I pray thee, tell me, Sister Breda, for 
thou, they say, are deeply skilled in knowledge, is 
this lady an apparition—an unearthly visitant—or is 
ita delusion andasnare? If spirit, tell me how to 
summon her, that I may know the worst? if mortal, 
I must find her, for she alone can save him!” 

“Princess,” said Sister Breda, in a low, husky 
voice, grinding the words slowly between her teeth. 
“how should I know such things? Can earthly 
knowledge compass the unknown? Why ask you 
this of me?” 

With this she arose and gazed defiantly at the 
— who, shrinking before her piercing eyes, 
Bald; 

“T am impelled to do it. Some secret power seems 
fo tell me that—you——” 

“Girl! Girl! Beware!’ exclaimed the nun; and, 
as if fired by the threatening tone, the princess cried, 
rapidly: 

“Your eyes are like to hers, your stature is the 
same, and when you speak that word ‘Beware’ her 
very voice rings in my ears, She disappeared upon 
the convent slope, and here I meet you in the con- 
vent itself.” 

“Silence! Silence, girl! You rave!” hissed 
Sister Breda, with subdued passion, her eyes glint- 
a like those of the mountain cat preparing for the 

ring. 

But this agitation only the more excited the curi- 
osity of Eva, and she cried, appealingly : 

“Oh, Sister Breda, by thy hopes.of Heaven, I con- 
jure thee explain this mystery! Has it all been a 





juggling pretence ?. Does Conrad’s blood lie heavy 
on thy soul? Speak, I will not betray thee; he is 
gone, we cannot bring him back, but save, oh, save the 
other! Thou knowest that he is guiltless; let nota 
double murder condemn thee!” 

During this speech the pale, set face of Sister 
Breda writhed with all the fury of malignant hate, 
fear,and cunning. It was demoniac in its expression, 
and Eva O’Connor shrank in affright before the 
clenched hands and compressed lips of the wild 
figure, that looked more like a corpse in which a 
fiend had taken residence than like a human being, 
much less a saintly nun. 

The woman bent over the shrinking git], and her 
livid lips moved as if she would have spoken, but 
her paroxysm deprived her of the power of utterance ; 
her breath escaped in spasmodic gaspings, and, with 
a threatening gesture of her clenched hand, she 
turned and left the room. 

The strange, wild whirl of thought aroused in the 
mind of Eva O’Connor was broken by the entrance 
of Theresa announcing the prioress, and that digni- 
fied lady appeared the next moment, 

In the kindest and most respectful manner she in- 
formed the princess that it was the will of her royal 
father that she should be detained atitheconvent un- 
til he ordered otherwise, 

At this the princess fell inte ‘a storm of reproaches 
and appeals, but they were all useless against the mild 
firmness of the prioress. She ascertained from her 
that Connocht Moran was to be tried for the murder 
of the , jac on the following day, and, amid her 
frenzied protestations that she must be there, slic 
told the whole scene of the enticement to the haunted 
well, the appearance of the Lady of the Glen, and 
the prophecies to which she had listened. She dwelt 
also on the fact of the resemblance of voice and fea- 
ture which Sister Breda bore to the apparition. 

The prioress listened wonderingly to-this relation, 
but did not seem to oredit it, rather tooking upon it 
asa phase of the delirium in which the princess ‘had! 
lain since the fatal night. > 

But when Eva pressed her suspicions of Sister 
Brodnncas spoke of the late samme a the —_ — 
play o ion, the v © lady gravely sh 
her head and smiled. 

“Tis more than a quarter of a century,” she said, 
“since Sister Breda’s foot hath pressed the earth 
outside these walls. She avoids contact with the 
outer world—she isthe bride of Heaven. Nothing 
but study and devotion fills her mind. The. clerks 
of the monastery are not more deeply learned than 
she. For her wondrous knowledge of the healing 
art hast thou been entrusted to hercare. Thou art 
mistaken, daughter. This apparition and these re- 
vealings of the magic fountain must be machinations 
of the Hvil One. Pray for strength to guard against 
their power. Thy fancies wrong the Sister Breda. I 
will call her.” 

She drew aside the heavy curtains that covered 
the door beyond which the nun had disappeared, 
and what was the surprise of Eva O'Connor, on loek- 
ing in that direction, to see, by the light of the eres- 
set, the Sister Breda kneeling in a small oratory be- 
youd, with her white hands clasped in prayer, and 
her tear-streaming eyes raised to the face of the 
Madonna that beamed angelically above her. 

“ See, daughter!” exclaimed the prioress, “ Be- 
hold the saint thou wrongest.” 

Sister Breda, at the voice, started to her feet, made 
a reverential obeisance to her superior, and came for- 
ward into the room. 

Eva O'Connor could scarcely trust her eyes; 
could this gentle, humble, patient being be the same 
Sister Breda who, a few moments before, had stood 
above her glaring like a maniac, racked by all the 
worst passions of human nature? 

“ Sister Breda,” said the prioress, “ our dear daugh- 
ter here hath strange imaginings about thee.” 

“ Alas,” said the nun, in # mournful, musical voice 
that fell upon the heart of Bva like the lmring song 
of the siren. “ Alas! she dreams. With her return- 
ing strength these fantasies will leave her.” 

“Nay, but in good sooth this story of the spectre 
and the well is wondrous strange, Hast thou heard 
aught of it?” asked the prioress. 

Sister Breda was leaning with one hand raised 
against the window casing, the light struggling be- 
tween the nearly closed curtains, falling with ghostly 
effect upon her marble features, 

The eyes of Eva and Theresa turned toward her, 
and at the instant remembrance of the figure with 
snowy face and raised hand seen in the moonlight 
gleam in the forest came upon them both, and both 
gave expression to it by a half-exclamation. 

‘‘T have heard, good mother,” said Sister Breda, 
speaking rapidly as if to hinder some anticipated re- 
mark of the girls; “I have heard that when the Prin- 
cess of Brefny, Dervorghal——” 

“Ha!” interrupted the prioress, “the wurthless 
woman whose guilty love brought woe on Erin.” 








Breda’s eyes flashed, and a frown flitted across her 
pale face, but she continued, calmly, not heeding the 
interruption: 

“ When Dervorghal was torn from Dermod’s arms 
by the movarch, Roderick O’Connor, this maiden’s 
ancestor, she was dragged to Connaught and incar- 
cerated in thisconvent. Here she died, two centuries 
ago. She died impenitent,” continned Breda, and 
there was a strange tone of sneering irony in her 
speech. “ Whatever wrongs she had done to man 
she viewed them not as sins against Heaven. In 
her weak natareshe thought herself the injured one. 
She felt that Heaven had planted love in human hearts 
—that man, for selfish ends, possessed no right to 
erush’ it—that each young soul was, or should be, 
the mistress of its choice, She held that her fathor 
did a grievous sin against Heaven and nature to 
force her from her youthful love and wed her toa 
gray-haired dotard, and she righted that wrong by 
flying to the man she loved.” 

“Sister Breda!” exclaimed the prioress, in a tone 
of astonishment and reproof. “Sister Breda, you 
advocate immoral deeds.” 

“No,” said the nun,in a smooth, calm tone, “I 
give not these ideas as my own, I but portray another's 
thoughts.” 

“They are dangerous thoughts, especially for the 
ears of youthful maidens,” said the prioress, severely, 
for she had noted the glowing took with which the 
Princess Eva listened to this assertion of the supre- 
macy and freedom of love. “This misguided 
woman died two centuries ago—how can you: claim 
to know her thoughts?” 

“ Much mere than half my life I have spent within 
the cell in which she lived and died. ‘There, long 
years ago, I found her written thoughts and her re- 
corded curse.”” 

“ Her curse?” 

“Ay, holy lady. Brooding on wrongs, imaginary 
if you please, had seared her soul, and long capti- 
vity had stoned her heart. The dew of heavenly 
grace fell not to soften it, the light of truth fell not 
upon it, She died no saint. Revengeful to the last, 
she passed away breathing through frothing lips her 
fervid prayer for vengeance—leaving her curse re- 


‘corded on her prison walls.” 


“Horrible! And that curse was——” 

* On King Roderick, her captorand imprisoner, and 
on his race for ever |” 

The tone in which this sentence was said was 
dreadful in its calmness, contrasted with the con- 
centrated passion that burned in the eyes of the 
speaker, 

Those eyes were fastened upon the wondering blue 
orbs of the princess, and, as if their baleful light had 
blighted the fair, frail flower, Eva O'Connor fell back 
on the pillows with a gasping sob. 

Theresa hastened to her, but the nun went on in 
the same icy manner, not appearing to notice the 
effect of the words upon the girl. 

“Tis said the curse still works ——” 

“ What! after the lapse of two centuries?’ said 
the prioress. 

“What are centuries and cycles to the perpetuity 
of evil?” said the nun, with a ghastly smile. “ ‘hey 
say this spectre, this Lady of the Glen, is the spirit 
of Dervorghal, She revisits the scenes of her latest 
troubles ; she walks abroad on her mission of ven- 
geance ; and dismay and death assail the house ’gainst 
which her curse was sped,”’ 

She ceased and stood cold, pale and calm, with no 
sign of passion save the gleaming light that seemed to 
leap and scintillate in her eyes like a reflection of the 
fires within. 

A terror of this strange being seized upon Eva 
O’Connor. Shecould not free her mind of the idea 
that there before her stood the vengeful spirit of Der- 
vorghal, deceased two centuries ago, 

The prioress discouutenanced the story as a fanci- 
ful tale, and, recommending sleep and quiet to the 
princess, she left the room. 

Sister Breda still stood with one hand raised to the 
curtain, like a statue gazing stonily down at the bird 
in the toils. 

At last Eva O’Connor opened her mouth to address 
her, but the sound died upon her lips, and she but 
held out her hands appealingly. 

The same. sardonic laugh that she had heard on the 
dreadful night at the well smote on her ear, and the 
nun disappeared beyond the door before mentioned, 
the heavy, dark curtains falling close behind her. 

Then the native energy of Eva O’Connor leaped to 
life, and she sprang up exciteily. 

“It is useless, Theresa,” she said, ‘ They will not 
listen to me. lather and brother, prioress and nun, 
all are against me—all work for his death! I must 
escape from this place to-night!” 

(To be continued.) 
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habitant of London to be supplied with half a pound 
of food and half a pint of water daily. 


WARNED BY THE PLANETS. 


————- 
CHAPTER XLVI. 

Lapy NevItie was slightly indisposed, and the 
earl had gone to Lancashire, on account of business 
matters, he said; but for no other reason, as his sis- 
ter very well knew, than to visit the Lancaster Moor 
Asylum, and make arrangements to carry out his in- 
sane intentions—which, no doubt, was the sole cause 
of her ladyship’s indisposition, for she locked her- 
self in her chamber, and spent the forenoon pacing 
up and down like an enraged tigress, wishing sin- 
«erely that she had the power to consign her brother 
to the tender mercies of a madhouse, as she had done 
his wife. 

Meanwhile the countess took a fancy to drive to 
the ruins of an old castle somewhere amid the high- 
lands, near which was a noted cavern, 

So the pony-phaeton was brought out, and a basket 
of sandwiches, and twoor three bottles of champagne 
packed under the seat, and Lady Marguerite and Sir 
Bayard summoned to accompany her. 

Lady Marguerite was not at all averse to going, 
and the baronet would have followed anywhere in the 
wake of the countess; her gold attracted him as a 
magnet attracts steel. 

The day was fine in the forenoon, their drive was 
quite pleasant, and they found the oid ruins grand 
and picturesque beyond all description, 

The countess, who was quite a traveller in her 
way, was especially delighted. 

“What a charming old place,” she cried as they 
sat sipping their champagne in a dim old chapel with 
fretted ceiling and stained windows ; “ and, by the 
way, I remember you used to be an artist, Sir Bay- 
ard,” she added, turning upon the baronet ; “how is 
it we see none of your work now ?” 

The baronet blushed like a girl, and stammered in 
dire confusion, 

“Pshaw !” ejaculated the countess; “ what are 
you blushingabout? I destest bashful men—if you 
have a talent for anything ’tis nothing to be ashamed 
of,” 

Sir Bayard managed to get his voice, but it qua- 
vered dreadfully, He did—well—he used to sketch 
along while ago—when he was travelling—but—— 

“No buts about it,” interrupted the dowager, 
** You’re not so clever that you need to drop your ac- 
complishments. I'd like to have a sketch of these 
ruins—so do you purchase materials in Perth, we’ll 
drive over again in a few days, and you shall make a 
sketch for me,” 

The baronet bowed in silence, but his face looked 
like the countenance of a condemned criminal. 

The countess stared in amazement. 

“What is the matter?” she cried; “one minute 
you’re as red as a rose, and the next as white as a 
ghost, Are you ill?” 

Sir Bayard was not quite well; he had been 





troubled with dizziness for a day or two. He would 
walk abouta little, it would soon wear off. 
Accordingly he strolled off in one direction, and 


Lady Marguerite, watching her opportunity, disap- 
peared in another, the countess remaining in the 
chapel to rest herself and finish her champagne. 

“How the poor girl does detest him,” she mur- 
mured ; “and I don’t wonder at it much. Bayard 
Brompton’s very strange at times—he’s got a se- 
cret that troubles him. I wonder what it is. But 
no matter,” she added, turning back to her champagne; 
“he’s one of my own race, and she shall marry him 
—it may be the means of saving him from disgrace 
and ruin.” 

Meanwhile Lady Marguerite made her way 
through the mouldering halls of the old castle, and 
out into the warm, summer air, 

The clouds were gathering in the West, but the 
sun still shone, and the breeze was sweet and fresh. 

She strolled down the ruined avenue, beneath the 
ore fir branches, and out into the green, open 
park, 

The prospect around her was indescribably grand 
and beautiful. On one hand towered the bold, bleak 
summits of the cliffs—on the other the green, rolling 
valleys, and now and then the glittering gleam of 
some mountain lake, and far below flashed the spires 
of Perth and distant Dundee, 

There was a fallenstatue near at hand, a marble 
Apollo, haif imbedded in the rank grass, his lyre 


broken, anid ¢)i bis god-like beauty falling to decay, 
Lady Pear: #erted Lerself upon this fallen god, and 
leaning her lovely brow on her hand gazed out upon 


the glorious summer scenes with sad, sad eyes—so 
young, and yet so utterly miserable. The very sun- 
light seemed to fall upon her bowed ‘head with its 
crown of silken gold in pitying tenderness, 


She was thinking of the baronet, the man who was 
to be her husband, wondering why it was that his 
very presence inspired her with such disgust and 
aversion? She could not bear to be in the same room 
with him, and yet in three short months she would 
be his wife, 

* T cannot,’”’ she murmured, the silent tears falling 
over her cheeks. “ Surely Heaven will let me die and 
escape it. Poor papa, I would give my life to please 
and comfort him, but I never can be that man’s 
wife.” 

Then her fancy, by a sudden and capricious 
transition, recalled another face, a handsome, manly 
face, lit by bright brown eyes. Poor little Pearl 
sighed, and avivid red flushed her waxen cheeks. 
She was an earl’s daughter, yet she was quite as full 
of idle fancies and silly, girlish dreams as the hum- 
blest peasant girl upon her father’s domains. 

She sat there in the old park on the fallen statue 
of Apollo, dreaming in the bright summer sunshine, 
and always in her dreaming those bright brown eyes 
were present. Foolish, foolish little Pearl! 

The sound of an approaching footstep startled her, 
and she sprang up in haste to fly back and escape an 
interview with Sir Bayard ; but she met face to face, 
not Sir Bayard, but Captain Forsythe. He bowed 
with courtly grace, that pleasant smile of his making 
his brown eyes irresistible. Lady Marguerite flushed 
like a rose in her embarrassment, 

“I beg your pardon, Lady Marguerite,” said the 
captain, “ but you were just what I needed to make 
my sketch perfect.” He pointed towards his port- 
folio and drawing materials, which lay a few feet 
distant. “‘ And my patron saint sent you to sit on the 
fallen Apollo. Will you look at my sketch?” 

Lady Marguerite followed him, and he laid before 
her, with pardonable pride, a masterly sketch of the 
hoary old ruins, and of the green park, with herself 
seated on the fallen marble, and the bald peaks and 
the rolling highlands in the distance. 

“ Why, what an artist you are, Captain Forsythe,” 
she said, simply. “I neversaw anything so perfect. 
How it would delight the countess.” 

“Do you think so? Then the countess must see 
it,” said the captain, smiling. 

. ee up his portfolio, and they walked on side 

y side, 

“I did not dream of such a pleasure as meet- 
ing your ladyship,” he said. ‘“ When I came out to 
sketch this morning I thought you were at the 
castle.” 

Lady Marguerite blushed vividly beneath his ad- 
miring glances. 

“Wecame across over a week ago,” she replied. 
“We are staying at Ravenswold, an old highland 
country-house belonging to the countess.” 

“Ah, I understand! How long shall you re- 
main ?” 

‘Until the last of September I think.” 

“ That's pleasant,” cried the captain. “ I’m here my- 
self for the summer. I’ve abandoned the sword, for 
the hot weather at least.” 

They had reached the ruins by this time, and as 
they turned into the grand vestibule, clambering over 
heaps of rubbish, they came upon Sir Bayard, wholly 
recovered from his dizziness it appeared, and coming 
in search of Lady Marguerite. 

If a ghost from one of the mouldering tombs be- 
low the chapel had confronted him he could not have 
looked more startled than he did at the sight of the 
captain. 

He stood like a statue, his face growing livid, his 
eyes wide and staring. 

‘* How are you to-day, Sir Bayard?” said the cap- 
tain, extending his hand with frank cordiality. 

The baronet gave him the tips of his fingers, a 
scowling frown coutracting his brow. 

The next instant he offered his arm to Lady Mar- 
guerite, and led her away—the countess was awaiting 
her he said. 

Nothing dashed by his evident dislike and ill-hu- 
mour, the captain followed them into the grand gloom 
of the old chapel, where the countess still sat. She 
looked up in unutterable surprise at his sudden ap- 
pearance. 

“Why, bless my soul,” she exclaimed, regarding 
him over her spectacles, “ who is it? Why ‘tis For- 
sythe—Captain Forsythe!” 

The captain bowed profoundly, and expressed him- 
self highly flattered to know that her ladyship re- 
membered him. He was making a sketching tour 
through the highlauds. 

“ Why, I thought you were a soldier,” interrupted 
the dowager, spitefully. 

™ - ony and, begging Pana acy pardon, 
an artist too, in my way. ou ou do my poo 
sketch the nt look at it?” F Ary 

“ Do look at it, please,” whispered Marguerite, her 
radiant facé all smiles and blushes, ‘‘ you will be so 
pleased I know.” 





The artist drew the sketch from his portfolio, and 








laid it before her, and the dowager condescended to 
examine it. 

Her eyes brightened as she looked. 

“ Why, young man,” she cried, at last, “ this is 
worthy of a place in my gallery at Mortlake! [ 
never saw a finer landscape! Do you care to sell it ?” 
“Tt isn’t finished yet,” replied Captain Forsythe, 
flushing with gratification; “it will make a finer 
appearance by far when it is complete.” 

“Well, complete it, then, and I'll give you a good 
price for it. hat do you want? Will three hun. 
dred pounds do?” 

“ That would be a very generous remuneration,” 
replied the captain, “but if your ladyship would 
accept——” 

But she cut him short with a gesture. 

“T never accept anything,” she said. ‘‘ I’ve money 
enough to pay for all I want, Mind, the picture’s 
mine as soon as it is done, Why can’t you do 
something like that, Broughton?” she continued, 
turning to the baronet. “ What has become of all 
your talent?” 

Sir Bayard did not reply, but the captain did. 

“Oh, yes,” he put in, pleasantly, “Sir Bayard 
does dabble in colours too, I remember now my 
friend, Colonel Richard Brooke, used to speak of Sir 
Bayard as an artist.” 

The baronet's face began to lose its colour, and his 
eyes to wander restlessly beneath the captain’s 
steady gaze, and he stammered miserably in his at 
tempts to reply. : 

“ Tf he'd spoken of him as alunatic he'd have been 
nearer the truth, I think,” muttered the dowager 
under her breath ; then added aloud: “‘ Here, Margue- 
rite, give the captain a sandwich and a bottle of cham- 
pagne, after which we'll gather up and get ready for 
starting.” 

Marguerite obeyed with blushing eagerness, and 
while the captain, sitting down beside the countess, 
uncorked his. champagne and ate his sandwich, 
talking all the while with that nameless case aud 
grace that characterized all his movements, the 
baronet, utterly unable to control his blanching 
cheeks and shaking knees, availed himself of the 
pretext of seeing that the carriagé was ready, and 
made his escape. 

“With your ladyship’s kind permission,” ven- 
tured the artist, after he had placed the ladies in the 
carriage, standing in the noonday sunlight, his hand- 
some face and bright brown eyes all aglow with 
life and genial humour, * 1’ll call at Raveaswold ia 
a day or two and bring the sketch.” 

The countess‘nodded in her grim, abrupt way, 
and mentally anathematized herself the moment after 
when her sharp eyes caught sight of Marguerite’s 
vivid blushes and lingering glances as the carriage 
rattled away. 

“A nice thing I’ve done now,” she soliloquized, 
“ giving him an excuse to come, and the girl is head 
over heels in love with him already” 

They drove a mile or two farther down amid the 
highlands to see the cavern, which was a weird and 
wonderful subterranean abode, running for miles be- 
neath the base of a rocky cliff, roofed with glitter- 
ing stalactites, and floored with mosaic-like excre- 
scences that gleamed and flashed in the light of their 
torches like precious stones, 

The countess and Marguerite were carried away 
with delight and admiration, and lingered long after 
Sir Bayard warned them that the weather had 
changed and the day was far advanced, 

There were so many wonders to admire, so many 
new sights at every step, that they lingered in bliss- 
ful forgetfulness. 

The voice of their coachman aroused them from 
their dream. 

“T beg your ladyship’s pardon,” he said, address- 
ing the countess, “ but there is every sign that warns 
you when a storm is brewing, and [ thought it best 
to fasten the horses and come down and tell you.” 

At the same moment, as if in confirmation of his 
words, a roll of thunder awoke a thousand reverberat- 
ing echoes around them, 

Marguerite grew pale with alarm and the countess 
went off towards the entrance at a furious rate. 

“You villain!” she cried, with her characteristio 
unreason as another peal seemed to shake the foun- 
dations of the mountain; “ why didn’t you come and 
tell me before? What made you wait till the last 
moment ?” 

“T beg your grace’s pardon,” implored the driver ; 
“ but Sir Bayard was up a minute or so ago,” 

“Tf I’m caughtin the storm it shall cost you your 
place, that’s all.” Here, Broughton, don’t stand there 
like a gaping idiot, Can't you help me to get out?” 

Sir Bayard flew to her assistance, bowing like @ 
mandarin, while Marguerite, glad to escape his at- 
tentions, accepted the assistance of the guide, 

The storm was certainly brewing, and that with 





frightful rapidity, when they gained the outside woxld 
again. 
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The West was one great mass of boiling black, 
edged with brassy yellow where the lurid sun was 
going down, and the thunder bellowed in the distance 
like guns in @ great battle, 

«“T think we had better return to the cave till the 
storm is over,” suggested the baronet as he surveyed 
the ominous sky. 

* Yeu do?” said the dowager as she hobbled on 
towards the carriage; “then take shelter init. If 
you want to be buried in that pit of fire and brim- 
stone in a thunderstorm ’tis more than Ido. Here, 
Marguerite, be quick, and now, sir,”—addressing the 
driver—“ drive for your life; if you don’t get back 
to the old castle before the storm breaks I’1l clip your 
ears.” 

Sir Bayard sprang to his seat without another word, 
and the coachman mounting his box lashed his horses 
like a madman. 

But the highland reads were rough and bad, and 
in the gloom of the waning afternoon it was a matter 
of exceeding difficulty to distinguish one road from 
anothet. 

The poor fellow had not driven half a mile before 
he was utterly bewildered. 

However he kept the fiery animals at their best 
epeed, but they were growing wilder with the blaze 
of the lightning iu their eyes. 

“ Are we in sight of the castle?” demanded the 
countess, shuddering at a fresh peal. 

“ Not yet, your ladyship,” replied the bewildered 
coachman, urging his steeds into a lonely lane which 
ran through the heart of a forest of firs. 

Sir Bayard opened the carriage door and looked out 
as the darkness began to close around them. 

“ We are on the wrong road,”’ hecried out. “The 
man has lost his way.”’ 

The countess uttered a cry of rageand execration, 
but an awful shock as if heavenand earth were com- 
ing together, accompanied at the same instant by a 
blinding flash, silenced her, ‘I'he very air was charged 
with sulphurous gas, and the affrighted horses, mad- 
dened beyond all control, shot off at a break-neck 


pace. 

The baronet put out his head to call to the driver 
end, to his utter consternation, saw that the box was 
empty. The driver was gone! 

On and on they went, the horses making great, 
Gying leaps, and dragging the carriage after them 
over ruts and rocks and prostrate trees, the thunder 
rattling overhead, the blazing lightning revealing 
the sombre woods and distant mountain peaks. 

The poor dowager, humble and quiet enough in her 
peril and fear, crouched down upon the floor ef the 
carriage, and burying her face in the cushions moaned 
and prayed forhelp. Marguerite sat erect, calm, and 
quiet, showing no signof what she felt save in the 
deadly pallor of her face. 

Sir Bayard had been watching for a chance to rein 
in the runaway horses, but, finding that such an at- 
tempt would be worse than maduess, he returoed to 
his seat, 

By the incessant glare of the lightning he could see 
that they were nearing a dismal mountain gorge, and 
the horses were increasing rather than diminishing 
their speed, - 

He turned toward Lady Marguerite with an 
anxious face, 

“ Lady Marguerite,” he said, putting out his arm 
to support her, “try to be calm; we are nearing a 
dangerous declivity—allow me to support you—the 
shock will be terrible.” 

But even in that moment of supreme danger she 
turned from him, her face white and cold, her blue 
eyes glittering. 

“I do not need you, Sir Bayard,” she replied, 
haughtily, “‘and the countess does.” 

He had no time for remonstrance, for the horses 
Went over with one flying bound, and the carriage 
followed with an awful crash ; and then the countess 
uttered a thrilling cry, and, with the sound in her 
éers, Marguerite felt herself going down, down, thou- 
Sends of fathoms deep, it seemed, and then all was 
Utter darkness. 


(To be continued.) 








Tue Late Kine or Swepen.—The King of 
Sweden lay in state for one day at Malmé, 9,000 
people went to seo him, and many tears were shed. 
Thetransporting of the body by rail to Stockholm 
was like a funeral procession through the whole 
Country from south to north, The coffin was placed 
On a railway carriage made like a hearse, so that the 
Coffin was seen all richly decorated and with flowers 
onit. The train was composed of only five car- 
rages, containing attendants and suite, and Priuce 
Augustus, who went to Malmé to bring the body 
home. The train went at the rate of two and a half 
Swedish miles an hour, and stopped at all the larger 
towns for about eight minutes, to give the inhabitants 
&L opportunity of paying their last respects to their 





much-loved king. All the stations were filled with 
a sorrowful, silent throng, who came with flowers 
and wreaths to lay on the coffin, Even at those 
places where they stopped in the middle of the night 
there was a silent crowd, When they came toa place 
called Katrinholm the present king met them, and so 
the mournful train proceeded to Stockholm. On their 
arrival at Kidderholm Church the train stopped be- 
fore entering the station. Its arrival was made 
known by a salute of twenty-one guns and the ring- 
ing of the church bells, The cortége was met by all 
the dignitaries and military. A hearse was then 
drawn up by the Master of the Horse (Count Braken- 
lyden), an intimate friend of the late king, but that 
was not used, for sixteen officers of the Life Guards 
were there to carry the coffin, which they did all the 
way tothe palace. The coffin was perfectly buried 
in flowers. The shops were shut, and the inhabi- 
tants, dressed in mourning, crowded the streets, 
After lying in the saloon of the Knights of the Order 
of the Seraphim, in the palace at Stockholm, the fune- 
ral was solemnized amidst the deepest sympathy of 
the inhabitants, who strewed the path and funeral 
carriage with flowers. ‘I'he members of the royal 
family and the Princes of Waldeck and Wied headed 
the procession, which was likewise attended by the 
diplomatic body and the special envoys sent by 
foreign courts, The mortal remains of the deceased 
monarch were deposited in the Ritterholm Church, 
It is reported that the king willed that all his private 
correspondence, with 1.0.U.’s to a heavy amount 
should be burnt after his death, and that this order 
has already been complied with. 





FIGHTING WITH FATE. 


—— 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 

No misgivings of their peril eutered the minds of 
Mrs. Early and Honor Glint as they were driven 
away from the Red House at a furious pace in the 
hired cab driven by Darrel Moer’s exultant valet. 

They were both preoccupied with indignant 
thonghts of their strange reception by Mrs. Glint and 
her daughter, 

They both believed that the telegram that had 
summoned them to Bolton had emanated from the 
petty malice of Miss Milner, and neither Mrs, Early 
nor Honor once thought of Darrel Moer in connection 
therewith, 

Bing’s plans had prospered even beyond his hopes. 
He had prepared for some difficulty in the way of 
his success, but had encountered none. He was a 
man of shrewdness and sagacity, aud had foreseen 
that Honor would come to Bolton by the first train 
upon the receipt of his skilfully worded telegram. 
He knew that Sir Hugh Tregaron would not allow 
her to travel without other protection than that af- 
forded by the presence of her maid, and he had half 
expected to see the young baronet with her. Hoe ex- 
perienced a keen sense of relief when he discovered 
that her travelling companion was a lady, recognizing 
Mrs, Early as the person who had called for Honor at 
Miss Brewn’s cottage at Southport, and taken the 
young lady away with her. 

He had not béen able to guess whether Honor 
and her friend and maid would proceed directly to an 
hotel or to the Red House, but he had been prepared 
for either course. 

He had not dared to play the cabman at the rail- 
way station, nor yet at the hotel, fearing the keen 
eyes of the police. 

The cab being borrowed, he dared not risk bring- 
ing trouble upon its owner. 

The game which he had undertaken to play re- 
quired the exercise of the utmost ingenuity and cun- 
ning, in order that no clue whatever might be left 
for the police to seize upon in the efforts which they 
would undoubtedly make to trace Miss Glint. 

“I'm playing a game single-handed against the 
whole police force of England, including detectives, 
all backed by Sir Hugh Tregaron,” thought Bing 
as he again flourished his whip, and drove onward 
away from the lights of the town, “I haven’t begn 
idle since I arrived at Manchester yesterday. I’m 
not afraid to risk every penny I own that I'll outwit 
them all.” 

He drove on at an increasing rate of speed. 

Meanwhile the occupants of the cab were silent for 
some minutes, sitting in a profound darkness which 
neither heeded in their mental agitation, 

Honor was the first to speak. 

“Tam sorry, Mrs. Early, that you should have 
been subjected to such an insult to-night. And 
what will Lady Thaxter say? What will Sir Hugh 

” 


“T shall telegraph to Lady Thaxter the first thing 
in the morning,” said Mrs, Early, cheerfully, “I 
shall merely say that we shall be home at three 
o’clock ; and we can tell her our story when we re- 








turn, you know, my dear Miss Gtint. We have 
been put to some inconvenience, it is true, by this 
sudden journey, but it is worth something to find out 
such people as Mrs, Glint and her daughter. They 
have digged a pit between you and them now which 
cannot be crossed.” 

“Ts not the air quite close in the cab here, Mra, 
Early ?”’ asked Honor. “How dark it is! The 
blinds must be all up.” 

She tried to lower them, but they were fast. 

“ Never mind,” said Mrs, Early. “ The air is very 
chilly, and there’s quite a wind. But I fancy our 
cabman must be intoxicated. How fast he drives! 
At this rate we shall soon be at the hotel.” 

They were silent a few minutes, during which the 
cab rattled over the long country road, and then 
Honor again attempted to open the blinds. Failing 
in this, she resumed her seat, saying, uneasily : 

“We should be at the hotel by this time, I think, 
Can the man have been drinking while we were at 
the Red House, Mrs. Early, and can he have for- 
gotten the name of our hotel?” 

Mrs. Early sprang up in the darkness, and, kneel- 
ing upon the cushions of the front seat, rapped 
smartly upon the pano of glass which intervened be- 
tween her and the driver. 

Bing paid no attention to this sign of uneasiness, 
but drove the faster. 

Mrs. Early groped about with her hand for the 
check string, found it, and pulled it vigorously. 

The amateur cabman slackened his horse’s speed 
and leaned forward with a hiccough, while Mrs. 
Early lowered the intervening window, and looked 
out at him and beyond him at the dusky country 


road. 

“ Whither are you taking us?” she demanded, in a 
voice of alarm. “This is not the way to the hotel. 
We are out in the open country.” 

“ What—what of that ?” asked Bing, in the husky 
tones of inebriation, which he feigned with the skill 
of a genuine actor. “ What want? Let me go. Gee 
up, there! Click!” 

Away sped the horse again, under the impetus of 
the whip, which Bing flourished with the air of a 
ring-master. He rolled to and fro on his box with 
apparently dangerous looseness, 

“My dear child, what shall we do?” cried Mrs, 
Early, closing the window. “The man is certaiuly 
drunk. He employed the time of our absence in the 
Red Housein drinking. See! He is almost helpless. 
What are we to do?” 

Honor arose and looked out of the front window. 
The driver’s ample coat screened its greater portion, 
but she could see the cab lamp, which was buruing 
very low and indistiuctly, and she sould see also 
that they were beyond the town. There were no 
street lamps, no houses, out here, but she caught 
sight of trees as they were rushed onward. 

“ We are out of the town, Mrs. Early,” exclaimed 
the girl. ‘The man is taking us to the northward, 
or to the north-east. This road leads to Four Lane 
Ends. We must stop him, There’s io use in scream- 
ing for help. The road is lonely, and we should 
be far away before any one could reach the street 
from one of the occasional houses.” 

Mrs. Early lowered the window again. 

“ My good man,” she said, in a tone of expostula- 
tion, ‘* you are going the wrong way. You must turn 
and go back the way you have come. We wish to go 
to our hotel.” 

* Wo—women always wanting something,” mut- 
tered Bing, apparently in a state of hopeless intoxi- 
cation, “ Go—got any brandy ?” 

“No, no. Do you hear? You are to take us back 
the way we have come !” cried Mrs. Harly. 

“We—won't doit! Never turn back for nobody, 
no, not I,” hiccoughed Bing, ia a voice that was 
rapidly becoming uproarious. “ ‘ Champagne Charley 
is my name,’ ‘ Tommy Dodd—Tommy Dodd!’ Gee 
up, old fellow. Go along. Click! We'll ride all 
night till the broad daylight, and go home with the 
milk in the morning. When daylight doth appear— 
appear. Goawaythere. Go along!” 

He uttered a hoarse laugh and reeled in his seat 
more loosely than ever. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Early, thoroughly frigh- 
tened, * weshall be run away with. The fellow is 
nearly helpless. He is likely to fall off his box at any 
minute, and then what will become of us? We must 
get out,” 

“ We can apply at the nearest house for'a convey- 
ance back to tiie town,” said Honor. “ Yes, we mast 
get out. But will he stop long enough to allow us to 
descend ?” 

“ He must.” 

Mrs. Early pulled the driver's sleeve. 

He turned, but the upper portion of his body could 
not be seen by her owing to the smallness of the 
window and his proximity to it. 

** What wanted now ?” said Ding. 

“ We want you to stop and let us out,” said the lady, 
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in atone of command. “Are you sober enough to 
understand? We shall report you to the Bolton po- 
lice to-morrow unless you stop immediately.” 

“Want my money. Don’t cheat me out o’ my 
money. Give me my money and I'll let you out.” 

Mrs. Early withdrew from her purse two half- 
crowns and gave them to him. 

Bing looked sharply out from under his slouched 
hat. The road was very narrow and bordered by 
ditches on either side, He knew that Honor had en- 
tered the cab last, and he knew upon which side she 
was seated. With a great deal of noise and mut- 
tering be drew up his horse suddenly close beside 
one of the roadside ditches, taking care that the 
steep, wide ditch should be upon Honox’s side of 
the cab. Mrs. Early was thus forced to alight 
first. 

The lady had scarcely set foot upon the ground, 
and Honor bad scarcely risen to descend after her, 
when Bing with an uproarious shout cracked his whip, 
sending his horse forward at a ten-foot bound with 
an impetus that flung Honor back upon her seat and 
slammed the door shut with the rebound. 

The horse, cab, driver, and passenger went whirl- 
ing away into the darkness. 

Mrs. Early ran after the cab screaming and im- 
ploring, but her shrieks were wasted upon the 
empty air. 

The cab was soon out of sight, but Mrs. Early ran 
for a full mile along the lonely road, expecting to 
discover Honor or the wreck of the cab, but she found 
neither. 

Exhausted at last and thoroughly panic-stricken 
she turned into the yard of a louely and neglected- 
looking farmhouse and knocked for admittance. The 
hour was yet early, but the inmates liad gone to bed. 
Mrs. Early roused them up, obtained admittance, and 
told her story. A farmer’s lad volunteered to go in 
pursuit of the cab, and after some delay mounted a 
sorry-looking horse aud set out at an ordinary jog, 
which, however, was the best that the poor beast 
could compass. 

He was absent some two hours, but came back at 
the end of that period alone. 

Mrs. Early waited in the farmhouse kitchen in an 
agony of impatience for his retura, 

“ Did you overtake the cab?” she cried, running 
out into the house yard to meet him. “ Where is the 
young lady ?” 

“Seen nothing of the cab,” said the lad. “But I 
met a man as said a cab went past Four Lane Ends, 
up Holcombe Moor way, aad the driver was drunk as 
a fiddler, Cab got half an hour start.” 

Mrs. Early was plunged ivto the most embarrassing 
perplexity. What should she do? The farmer's 
wife offered her a bed for the night, but she could not 
sleep while Honor’s life was in peril. She thought 
of the young girl as in imminent peril of being 
thrown from the cab and killed ; she thought of her 
as exposed to the rudeness and perbaps the insults of 
@ druuken driver, and she wruug ber hands in an- 
guish and despair. 

The farmer advised her to return to Bolton and in- 
form the police and send out swift mounted mes- 
sengers in quest of the cab. He offered Mrs. Early 
conveyance to the town, ahd she gladly accepted 
it. The lad proceeded to harness the horse he bad 
ridden to an old spring waggon, and a little after ten 
o’clock of the dark March night Mrs. Early was 
being transported to Bolton at a much slower rate of 
speed than that indulged in by Bing. 

On ariivinug in the town she proceeded directly to 
her hotel, rewarded and dismissed the farmer’s Jad, 
and obtained an immediate interview with the 
hotel proprietor, informing him of her adventure 
upon the road, and of her wish that messengers 
should be sent in all haste in search of Miss Glint, 

“{t shall be dune, madam,” said the proprietor. 
“ The drunken rascal must have been stopped before 
this, or the young lady has been dieotl to alight, 
We shall find her upon the road somewhere near 
Holcombe Moor, making her way back io this 
direction, Give yourself no uneasiness, madam. 
Your young friend shall be restored to you before 
moruing.” 

He hurried away to despatch mounted men in 
search of the young lady. 

—_ Early wearily ascended to the little private 

riour, 

She found Honor’s maid dozing before the firs A 
small table was spread with a tempting supper, and 
the tea-kettle was on the hob in full steam. Lucky 
spraug up as Mrs. Early, pale and haggard-eyed, 
came into the room, and came forward to remove the 
lady’s wrappings. 

“ Where is Miss Honor?” she asked, with an ex- 
pon glance at the door, “ Will she stay at the 

House all night ?” 

Mrs. Early groaned heavily, 

“The poor child!” she cried. “ Oh, Lucky, Mrs. 
Glint was not ill, The telegram wasasham. Miss 








Milner must have sent it. Poor Honor! Oh, what 
if she should be killed! At this very moment 
she may be lying dead in a roadside ditch!” 

The maid uttered a stifled shriek. 


‘Miss Honor! Miss Honor may be lying dead in 


@ roadside ditch !”* 

“Yes. The cabman was drunk, and drove us out 
into the country, instead of bringing us back to the 
hotel, I commanded him to stop, and he did stop 
barely long enough to allow me to spring eut, but 
before Honor could fo\low me he had whipped u 
and was gone. If any harm come to her whats 
I “ey to Sir Hugh ?” 

“It's ae said Lucky, growing white. 
“Oh, Mrs. Karly, are you sure that the cabman was 
drunk ?” 

“Yes, girl—very sure. I know he was drunk. 
His actions and words were those of a drunken per- 


n, 

“But the false telegram and Miss Honor’s disap- 
pearance may have some convection with each 
other,” said Lucky, shrewdly. “I’m afraid it’s 
some scheme of Mr. Moer to get her into his power. 


' I’m afraid we shall never see our sweet Miss Honor 
f again |” 


The suggestion was as fuel to the flame of Mrs. 
Early’s anguish. 

The idea looked possible, but she refused to enter- 
tain it. 

“If Honor be not found by morning I'll telegraph 
to Lady Thaxter,” said the lady, “ but.I cannot alarm 
them until I am forced to do so. Brew me some 
strong tea, Lucky. I shall not goto bed until Miss 
Houor comes,” 

The maid made the tea, and Mrs. Early drank of 
it. 

Then she sat down by the window, through which 
the chill air crept, and waited in a silence that grew 
more and more terrible as the minutes passed and 
deepened into hours. 

Lucky crouched on the hearth rug, silent also, and 
also sleepless, but alert to every sound in the cor- 
ridor without, 

So the long night passed. 

It was daybreak when the hotel proprietor knocked 
at the door, and came in with a face which was suffi- 
cieutly indicative of bad news. 

“The young lady is not found,” he said. “ The 
cab was not seen after entering upon Holcomb Mouor. 
The police are on the alert, madam, and have made 
an investigation within the hour of the various cabs 
of the town. ‘l'bere is not a cab missing from Bolton, 
nor has @ single circumstance been discovered to 
throw suspicion on any cabman as having been con- 
cerned in this rascally outrage. The cab which was 
called for you at your request last evening could 
not have been the same one in which you left the Red 
House.” 

“ But it must have been,” said Mrs. Early. “I told 
the cabman to wait until I should come out or dis- 
charge him, and I found him waiting when we came 
out. We were not in the house twenty miuutes.’’ 

“The cabman who took you to the Red House, 
madam, says you sent out an Irish servant to pay 
and discharge him, He returned to the town and 
picked up a fare by the way, as he has already proved. 
He was in the ranks a half-hour afterward, and was 
then summoned to this hotel by the porter to convey 
an old gentleman to the house of a friend. He 
waited there a full hour, and then drove home for 
the night, His employer proves that the cab was ree 
turned and the horse stabled by ten o’clock. ‘I'he 
cab in which you left the Red House was not the one 
which you first employed. The second cab must 
have been called by a servant of Mrs, Glint.” 

“But it was not. I know that it was not.” 

The proprietor looked puzzled. 

“There's some mystery in the business which I 
can’t fathom,” hesaid. ‘ You had best see one of 
the police-officers, madam. But first I will ask you 
what the officer Bounce asked me—bas the young lady 
any enemies ?” 

Mrs. Early started, but could not a 

Lucky Banner looked up, her round face flushing, 
hes eyes full of tears, 

“ Yes, sir,” she exclaimed, ‘‘my young mistress, 
who would not harm a crawling worm, and who is 
all goodness aud sweetness, has enemies, She has 
one enemy who hates her enough to kill her. And 
she is dead! I know she is dead! They have flung 
her body into the canal or the river. She’s dead— 
she’s dead!” 

Her wild and frenzied wail rang through the 
room. 

“I’m afraid the girl may have spoken the truth,” 
cried Mrs. Early, springing up. “ The whole thing 
may have been a preconcerted plan, telegram and all! 
Send a police-officer to me immediately. Let a tele- 
gram be sent to London. Stay—I will write it!” 

She found writing materials in a table near, and 
wrotea brief but comprehensive message to Lady 
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Thaxter, stating the facts of Honor’s disappearance, 
adding that she would write by first post. 

“Please send this at once, sir,” said’ Mrs. Early, 
giving it into the hauds of the hotel proprietor. 
“Let the search for Miss Glint be kept up. Send 
some one to the Red House to make inquiries in re- 
gard to the Irish servant who dismissed my cab, and 
who evidently called another cab in its stead. I wil} 
pay any reward for Miss Glint’s recovery and re- 
storation to me. I shal? remain here until she ig 
found or her fate is settled |” 

The proprietor took the message and withdrew. 

“I’m afraid you are right, Lucky,” said Mrs. Early, 
when she was again alone with Honor’s despairing 
maid, “I begin tothink there has been some con- 
spiracy against Honor, and to fear that we may nevor 
see her again. Oh, Heaven, where is she now ?” 


OHAPTEB XXXI¥. 

Ay, where was Honor ? 

She had fallen back upon her seat in the cab, as we 
have said, and the door had slammed shut, with tho 
sudden impetus given to the vehicle by the great 
bound of the frightened horse, i: the very moment 
succeeding that in which Mrs. Kurly had sprung out 
upon the lonely road. 

For a minute, perhaps, Honor remained where she 
had fallen, half stunned by the shwck of her downfall, 
while the driver shonted and whipped up his steed, in 
what appeared an uproarions paroxysm of drunken- 
ness. Then the girl sprang up, and caught at the 
arm of Bing through the still open window, crying 
out: 


it: 

“Stop! Iam stilt in here. Let me out!” 

Bing chose to carry out still farther the part he had 
assumed. It. was not his purpose yet to enlighten 
the young girl as to his real character. 

“What?” he exclaimed, stupidly. half turning 
around, but not relaxing his speed. “* What you want? 
You both got out. You'know you did, Don’t bother, 
don't bother me, I say. Let me alone.” 

He jerked himself free-from the girl's grasp and 
applied himself to the task of quickening his horge’s 
speed. 

Honor’s hand trembled on the door. She was 
tempted to open it and spring out, but a tinely 
remembrance of the deep ditches restrained her. She 
thought of Mrs, Early with a pang for her friend's 
distress. She believed that the horse was beyond the 
control of the apparently drunken driver, and that the 
cab was liable at any moment to be upset, She mur- 
mured a prayer softly between her pale lips. 

When they were beyond the sight and ao. of 
Mrs. Early, Bing ceased his outcries and lapsed into 
a state of what Honor believed to be drunken stu- 
pidity. Yet he lashed the horse now and thon, keep- 
ing him at a rate of speed which rendered it impos- 
sible for Honor to effect her escape. 

At length, as they approached Holcombe Moor, the 
weary beast began to flag, and the young girl, resolv- 
ing to make no more appeal to the supposed cabman, 
tried to open the door. It was quite dark within the 
vehicle, and for some minutes she groped in vain for 
the fastenings. When she found them she discovered 
that they were peculiarly hard to open. By dint of 
hard work she presently pushed open the door, and 
at the same minute the vehicle came to @ standstill 
at a point where several roads met. 

Honor sprang out upon the ground. 

At the same moment the driver leapt from his 
box, uttering a low, peculiar whistle. 

A man who had been lying upon the ground in the 
darkness uprose from the midst of the furze, with an 
answering whistle, 

“ All right !” said Bing. 

“ All right!” said the man, who was the owner 
of the horse and cab, and the friend of Darrel Moer’s 
valet. 

Bing pressed five gold pieces in the cabman’s 
hand, ao slammed the door of the empty cab. The 
driver climbed lightly up into his place, turned, and 
drove back towards Bolton by another route than that 
by which Bing had come. 

All this had transpired so swiftly that Honor had 
not time to comprehend what had occurred before the 
cab and its veritable driver had departed. 

She was alone upon a desolate stretch of common, 
under the dun, gloomy sky of the March night—alone 
with a man aun her awakening instincts now told 
her was her enemy. 

She looked at him with wild eyes. 

His ragged beard and wig disguised him beyond 
ber knowledge. His long frieze over-coat, which 
came to his heels, and his slouched hat, perfected his 
disguise, But although she did not know him she 
was afraid of him. er heart seemed to rise to her 
throat. Without a word to him she screamed loudly 
to the departing cabman, and ran in the direction the 
vehicle had taken. 

With giant strides Bing overtook her. He seized 
her arm in a flerce grip. 
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“Who are you?” cried Honor, panting. “ Why 
have you brought me here 2?” 

The man did not answer. He dragged her after 
him over the furze across the dreary moor. 

“Speak to me!” exclaimed the girl. “ Are—are 
you going to kill me? Is—is it Darrel 2?” 

She knew now that the man had feigned drunken- 
ness—that the false telegram she bad received, 
which had brought her to Bolton, had not been. sent 
by Clarette Milner—that a trap had been laid for her 
by an unscrupulous enemy, and that she had fallen 
into it. 

What enemy had she but Darrel Moer? She be- 
lieved this man to be Moer in disguise. 

Bing did not answer her. She took his silence for 
assent. 

“ You have brought me out here—to kill me!” said 
the girl, struggling, and lifting her wild eyes to hea- 
ven. “Oh, Darell, how have Lever harmed you? Be 
merciful tome. Oh, Heaven, pity and save me!” 

The man muttered fiercely, and dragged herover the 
lonely common, regardless of her prayers. Honor 
made no farther appeal. Her brave young heart 
gathered all its forces to meet this peril dauntlessly 
and calmly, She could but dive, but she would not 
give her murderer the pitiful triumph of her groans 
and anguish, 

“Let me walk,” she said. “Iam no longer afraid. 
The pangs of death are brief, and beyond them is 
Life. But for you, Darrel, for you there will be the 
second death, Better my lot than yours.” 

The man suffered her to walk beside him, but he 
did not relax his grip upon her arm. 

Presently a glimmer of light as from a lantern 
down amid the furze caught their eyes. Bing burried 
her towards it. They soon reached it, and found 
themselves in elose proximity to a gipsy waggon of 
@ superior type, being a very meat and pretty house 
ow wheels. 

There was.a door at the front and another at the 
rear of this travelling dwelling, buckets and baskets 
hung under it attached to hooks, and there were two 
windows, which were shuttered, A pair of powerful 
horses were harnessed to the waggon,'and seemed im- 
patient to begin or resume their course, whichever it 
might be. Bing came to a halt beside the waggon. 

“ Gusty,” he called, in a low, guarded, yet pene- 
trating voice. 

Honor started, She knew that her captor was not 
Darell Moer. 

There was a rustling in the furze on the other side 
of the waggon, and a girl of some fifteen years came 
round to them, and picked up the lantern from the 
ground, its light falling upon her. 

This girl was Bing’s own daughter, and had been 
named Augusta. She was a miniature copy of him- 
self. He had a large family living somewhere in 
Lancashire, and he was wont to visit it at his con- 
venience. This girl was the eldest of bis children, 
and his favourite. 

She had inherited his shrewdness, cunning, and 
secretiveness, and wasan invaluable aid to him in his 
designs. She was his partial confidant in his pre- 
sent undertaking, and was devoted to his evil in- 
terests. . 

Relieved of her worst fears—that her captor was 
Darrel Moer—Honor looked at this girl in the hope 
of seeing some gleam of kindness or pity in her face. 

She might as well havesought for pity in astone. 

Gusty Bing was an overgrown, swarthy creature, 
with black eyes and coarse black hair, cut short at 
her neck. She wore high boots, a scarlet petticoat, 
and a blue bodice. A short scarlet cloak was flung 
back over her shoulders, and a searlet hood hang 
loosely at. her neck, 

She looked like a gipsy, and Honor thought her 
really one. 

“ All ready, dad ?” asked the girl, in ahusky voice. 

“ All ready, Gusty,” he answered, “ Show the lady 
to her lodgings.” 

Gusty ran round to the rearend of the waggon 
and lowered a flight of steps. Then she unlocked 
the rear door, throwing it. open. 

“Come this way, miss,” she said. ‘“ Here you are, 
8s comfortable as at the ‘ Victory,’ Come along.” 

But Honor refused to stir. 

.“ Who are you?” she asked Bing, “ You are this 
girl’s father. Who then ?” 

“Gusty,” said Bing, “step this way. Guard the 
girl while I tell her who I am.” 

Gusty came back with the lantern, and composedly 
drew a small pistol from her bosom, pointing’ its 
dark muzzle at the prisoner. 

“If you try to run, 1’ll shoot !”” she warned Honor. 
“Dad, go ahead. I can take careof her.” 

Bing took off his slouched hat and flung it on the 
ground, 

Gusty threw the light of the lantern full upon him, 
and Honor looked at him. He pulled off his shaggy 
wig, his long and ragged beard, and flung them also 
Upon the earth. 


And lastly he removed his long frieze coat, and 
stood before her completely transformed, yet as un- 
recognizable as before, 

He was now the very ideal of an ordinary gipsy. 
He was swarthy of visage; his hair was black as jet 
and cropped short, and be had gone to the length of 
putting gold hoops iu his ears. He wore a suit of 
black velveteen, somewhat shabby, as if it had been 
long in wear, rings on his dirty fingers, now ungloved, 
and tall top boots, into which the legs of his trousers 
were thrust. 

Honor regarded him in amazement. 

There was a familiar in his eyes, and she 
knew that she had seen him before, 

Who would naturally abet Darrel Moer in any 
schemes against her?—His man Bing. Who had 
made an attempt to rob her of her marriage certifi- 
cate at Southport ?—Bing. 

And, although his transformation was so complete 
that her instinct rather than her eyes guided her to 
a conclusion, yet suddenly flashed upon Hcnar the 
full conviction that this man was Darrel Moer’s valet 
and a 

She spoke his name involuntarily. 

The seeming gipsy showed his white teeth. 

‘* See here, miss,” he saigl. ‘‘Is life dear to ig 

“Tt is as dear to me a to others,” said ‘ 
calmly. “Do you mean to kill me?” 

“I've got my orders,” said Bing, ambiguously. 
“You are not wanted in London at present, miss. 
you will go with me bly I’ll treat you with re- 
spect and let you go in due time, But you must 
promise to give no alarm while on our journey, to 
raise no outery, to appeal to no one whomsoever, to 
make no attempt at escape.” 

“ And if I refuse te promise all this?” 

The pretended gipsy showed his teeth again. 

“I am the agent of a man who scruples at nothing,” 
he said. “If you refuse to give me the promise I 
demand I shall leave this common immediatel 4 but 
I shail leave your lifeless corpse among the furze, 
Mr. Moer is in London, The deed can never be traced 
home to him or me, § ! Take your choice. 
Will you go peaceably living, or will you stay 
here dead ?” 

Honor scarcely needed time for consideration, but 
she took it. 

She reflected that if Bing meant to kill her he 
would doso now, and not be at the risk of transport- 
ing her across the country. She believed that she 
was threatened only with imprisonment in some 
lonely spot. 

Trusting in Heaven and Sir Hugh Tregaron, of 
whom she thought now, she believed she might be 
rescued from the hands of her enemies, It only 
needed that she should be brave, steadfast, and patient. 
a There was no possibility of present escape that she 

new. 

Making the best of her situation, she replied : 

“I promise what you require.” 

“Tt is well,” said Bing. “Follow Gusty into the 
waggon.” 

Monor mounted the steps after the girl and entered 
the little house on wheels. 

It was small, of course, but was larger than Honor 
had supposed, 

The floor was adorned with a pretty Brussels car- 
pet of minute pattern, anda divan covered with 
chintz ran around the walls. The windows were 
covered with holland shades and draped with damask. 

There were various conveniences upon the walls— 
a mirror, a rack for dishes, and other articles. The 
wooden ceiling was painted blue, and so also were 
the walls. 

This establishment, harses and all, Bing had hired 
of a gipsy chief whom he had encountered at Man- 
chester, leaving a deposit of money that fully covered 
its value, 

He had sent. for his daughter to come to him at 
Manchester, and had seen her there that very morn- 
ing, and ordered her to have the waggon at Hol- 
combe Moor by eight o’clock in the evening. This 
the girl had been able to effect, having herself 
driven the horses and waggon from their camping- 
ground some five miles from Holcombe Moor. 

The girl pointed out the advantages of the dwell- 
ing with considerable pride. 

“You and me is to occupy this here,’’ she re- 
marked, hanging up the lantern on a hook in the 
ceiling. “If you keep your promise and act civil 
you'll find me easy to get along with. If you try 
the other way, you'll find me a regular cat, I 
tell you fair to start with, and it’s your own fault 
if you come to grief. Now there’s one thing that’s 
got to be done. If you don’t do it peaceable, you'll 
have to be left under the furze, that’s all. That 
complexion and that hair have got to be changed. 
Dad has got here a walnut dye, or some such thing, 
which will make your hair and face like mine. It'll 
wash off, but you’ve got to put it on and keep it on 





The girl spoke with decision, having received he® 
orders from her father, 

Honor received the proposition with repugnance. 

“What if it should never come off!” she ex- 
claimed, “I can’t doit, I have given my promise 
not to attempt to escape. This disguise is not 
needed.” 


“ Dad’s the best judge of that,” said Gusty, coolly. 
“ Here are the bottles, two of them. The lightest is 
for your complexion, the darkest yourhair. Dad’s 
beside the waggon. I'll call for him if you refuse. 
Look here. You hold out your hand and try the dye.’” 

She caught up the bottle containing the darker 
fluid and snatching Honor’s hand poured a quantity 
upon it. Thedelicate palm was stained with a black- 
ness like that of a negro, Honor looked at it in 


dismay. 

Gusty lifted a lid in the divan and displayed toilet 
appurtenances. Honor hastened to wash her hand, 
and the dye came off, leaving the hand with its pris- 
tine beauty and whiteness. 

“You see ?” exclaimed Gusty. ‘“‘ Now this darkest 
dye is to goon your hair. The pale dye is for your 
face. Will you let me put them on or no?” 

She stepped to the door as if to summon her father 
in the event of Honor’s refusal. 

The young lady tried both dyes upon her hands, 
and fully assured herself of their harmless qualities 
and signified her assent. 

‘ wg sty opened the door, Bing sat on the steps out- 
side. 

“Tt’s all right, dad,” she said. ‘She listens to 
reason. I’ll show you another fine gipsy girl in the 
morning. We can travel on if you're ready.” 

Bing withdrew the key from the lock and passed it 
in to her, Gusty locked the door on the inner side. 
Bing picked up his discarded garments, rolled them 
up into asmall parce) and stowed itis a locker under 
his seat in front of the waggon. The horses were 
tethered to a stake that had been stack loasely in the 
ground. He freed them, mounted the box and drove 
away to the eastward. 

Witbin the wagyon the work of transforming Honor 
into a seeming gipsy progresse 

Gusty produced a sponge, and dipped it into the 
lighter dye and passed it over the pure, fair face of 
the prisoner, over the rounded throat, the arms, wrists, 
and hands. 

The result was @ delicate olive tint, which looked 


natural, 
“ Your are black, thank fortune,” said Bing’s 
daughter. “If they’d been blue now I don’t know 


what we should have done,” 

She unbound Honor’s pale gold hair, unfastened 
the thick braids, and let the whole fall in a golden 
shower over Honor's shoulders. 

Then with a sponge slowly and carefully she ap- 

ied the darker liquid to Honor’s hair, transforming 

to a glossy and jet black. 

The unigue, bizarre beauty of Honor had given 
place to a brunette leveliness. 

It would have been hard to recognize in this gipsy- 
like beauty the fair, golden-haired young bride of 
Darrel Moer. 

“ That is finished,” said Gusty, with a sigh of re- 
lief, as she deposited the bottles in the locker. “ You 
must put fresh dye on your face and hands every day 
—especially on your hands. Any moisture will re- 
move this dye. Are you hungry?” 

She opened another locker in the divan and brought 
forth cold meat, delicate biscuits in tin boxes, and 
various other refreshments. 

Honor declined them all. 

“I want nothing,” she said, “ Tell me whither you 
are takiag me?” 

“ When you get there you’ll find out,” responded 
Gusty, putting away the larger share of the food, 
yet reserving a portion for her immediate consump- 
tien. “Just now you're on a long jaunt. Dad is 
driving. All you've got to do is to sit still and take 
things easy. You're in strong hands that are able to 
hold you.” * 

At tbis moment Bing slid pack a small panel in the 
front door behind his box, and whispered : 

“ We're out on the highway. Douase your glim, 
girl, We must be forty miles away from here by 
daybreak, and we must not be seen while we are 

FY ” 


oing. 

r He closed the panel, Gusty extinguished the light 
of the lantern, and fluug herself down upon the divan 
and went to sleep. Honor sat down upon the oppo- 
site divan, but she ovuld not sleep. All night long 
she sat there in the darkness, her black eyes glow- 
ing, her thoughts endeavouring to probe her future. 
And the idea grew upou her that she did not know all 
she had to expect—that terrors, darkness, and perils 
were yawning in her pathway. Perhaps the doom 
she had dreaded that night on Holcombe Moor waited 
for her like a crouching demon in the place to which’ 
she was going. 





while on this journey,” 








(To be continued.) 
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THE SECRET OF THE CLIFFS. 


Tue story we have tg tell goes back to the days of 
Richard the Lion-Hearted. 

The time was early autumn, and a delightful day was 
fast drawing to a close. 

A sort of shinivg mist was in the air—a dreamy 
haze hanging over all—with such a sky as only an 
English autumn can give. 

Three men clad in light armour, whose spur 
on heel and sword by side proclaimed them to be 
knights, were standing in the doorway of the “ Red 
Rose” iun. 

All these were men in the prime of life, but he that 
was the tallest and with the most noble bearing was 
somewhat the youngest of the three. His name was 
Howard Courtney; at least, that was the name by 
which his companions addressed him, one of whom 
was saying: 

“But why go alone, Sir Howard? Harm may 
come to thee. Thou knowest very well that there are 
those not far from here who would gladly take thy 
life didst thou but give them the opportunity. Thy 
kinsman, Jasper Courtney, would like nothing better 
that to fall upon thee with his men, and take thy life.” 

** Thou speakest the truth there, Sir Henry. It would 
fill him with joy could he see me lying bleeding at 
his feet. He would think then that ihe fair domain 
of the Courtneys was his of a surety and that the fair 
Margaret would be at his mercy, But I am yetalive 
to thwart him, and the hour is close at hand that shall 
see me triumphant.” 

*So we do hope, Sir Howard, and therefore we 
would have thee run no needless risks. Again we 
pray thee to let us accompany thee. There may be 
danger lurking near that thou kuowest not of. Since 
we have come to the ‘Red Rose’ my eyes have been 
open, and I have seen enough to make me sure that 
the landlord is rather a friend of thy kinsman than 
of thee.” 








[A LEAP FOR LIBERTY.| 


“But then he knows me not. Of that I am con- 
vinced. If he had recognized me J should have 
known it at once. He cannot dissemble so well as 
those who are better used to so doing.” 

“Perhaps thou art right, Sir Howard. Still I pray 
thee to let us accompany thee.” 

“Nay, my friends, I must doin this asI will. I 
only go to the cliffs, whence I can see my old 
home, from which I hope to drive the usurper ere 
long and be myself installed therein. I know the 
spot well, for many a time have I been there alone, 
and in the company of Lady Margaret, I sball 
hardly be gone more than an hour ; but if, when two 
hours have elapsed, I am not back, thou mayest 
come for me. But I must look first upon my home 
alone.” 

Sir Henry said no more. He saw that his friend’s 
mind was made up, and therefore he wassilent. But 
he would keep his eyes open about the inn, and 
it might be that he should not wait the full two 
hours did he not return. 

A few moments later Sir Howard bade his friends 
adieu for the present, and, turning his back upon the 
inn, he started off across the fields in the direction of 
the cliffs. 

A word here in explanation of the few events in 
the past and then we will follow him thither. 

Sir Howard was the rightful heir to the estates of 
the Courtneys. 

On the death of his uncle, from whom they bad 
descended, his cousin Jasper had also laid claim to 
them, but his ’claim had not for a moment been 
entertained by those who had the matter in charge. 

Foiled in this scheme his cousin had attempted to 
take his life. 

Hired assassins had struck him down, and left 
him for dead, and it was believed by his friends that 
he had been slain, though his body had never been 
recovered and given a Christian burial. 

They doubted not Sir Jasper’s hand in it, though 


4 


it eould not be proved against hint, #0 he succeeded 
to the estate he coveted. : 

But there was one prize yet which was not his, 
Margaret Kinglake, his cousin’s atfianced, looked 
only with scorn upon his suit. ‘ 

Her home was at Courtney Hall, she being a ward 
of his late uncle. 

Over and over again had Jasper sought for favour 
in her sight, but without avail. 

She never had liked him, and now, since the death 
of Sir Howard, she looked upon him with more dis- 
trust than ever. 

Like others she believed that he had had a hand in 
his cousin’s untimely death, and it was with difficulty 
that she could help showing her abhorrence of him 
whenever he pressed his suit for her hand. 

Finding that he could not accomplish his purpose 
by fair means, Sir Jasper had determined to force her 
to become his. 

To accomplish this he kept her closely immured 
at home, so that no new rival might interfere with 
his deep-laid plans. 

Could he but have had his will he would not have 
allowed her to set foot outside the house. But he 
dared not go so far as this, thoagh he would gladly 
have done s0. 

Thus matters stood at the time our story opens, 
and Sir Howard suddenly appeared upon the scene 
as one risen from the grave. 

With this much of an insight into the past we 
will now follow him to the place for which he had 
set out. 

It was over a mile from the “ Red Rose” inn to the 
clitfs. 

With long strides he passed over the intervening 
ground, eager once more to reach the spot where he 
had so often been in company with the Lady Mar- 
garet, and where he could look down upon his home, 

In due time his eager footsteps brought him to the 
spot, and he saw before him the very oak growing 
on to the summit of the cliffs beneath which he had 
sat many times with her who was so dear to him. 

As he came close he beheld a female figure seated 
on the well-remembered spot beneath it. 

His heart gave a great throb, for he thought he re- 
cognized the form of her he loved. 

Noiselessly he approached the spot, and soon felt 
his doubts and fears dissolving. 

Her face was turned from him, but there was no 
mistaking the well-remembered form. 

A moment more, and the sound of his footstep 
reached her ear, and she turned hastily towards 
him. ' 

Pale as death, and as motionless as marble, she 
stood there, with her eyes fixed upon his face. 

She recognized him at once, and from her awe- 
struck face it seemed that she thought the grave had 
given up its dead, 

“ Margaret,” he said, taking a step forward and 
holding out his hands towards her. “‘ My love, surely 
you have not forgotten me?” 

“Howard, is it thyself that I see, or a shade from 
another world ?” 

“Tam Howard, thy lover, in flesh and blood as of 
erst. Thou didst think me dead, but it is not so. Come 
to this breast, and let me prove that what I say is 
true.’ 

“My Howard! It is indeed thee!” she cried, and 
the next moment he had folded her in his strong 
arms to his mail-clad breast. 

For a few moments neither of them uttered an- 
other word, In the joy of their meeting their hearts 
were too full for utterance, It was not until she felt 
his strong arms about her that the Lady Margaret 
could realize that it was not a phantom from the 
tomb which had appeared to her. 

The knight was the first to break the silence which 
had ensued between them. 

“Thank Heaven, my love, that thou art spared to 
me. In all this time that has passed I have feared 
that some harm would come to thee. I knew that 
my cousin Jasper not only coveted my house and 
lands but thee as well. Oft-times have I thought 
that he would do his best to make thee his, and I was 
fearful that, believing me dead, thou mightest give 
way. But, Heaven be thanked, thou wert true to me!” 

“Yes, Howard, true to thee for ever!” she replied 
as she clung closer to him. “ He has done all that he 
coulddo to make me forget thy memory and become 
his. Though I thought thee dead, I was true to thee 
still. How could Iever love the man Ithought thy 
murderer? Ishuddered whenever he came near mo 
to press his suit. I did think that thy blood was 
upon his hands, and words cannot tell the abhorrence 
I felt towards him.” 

“ And it was not his fault that he did not take my 
life. He did his best, and he believes me dead. 
But I am alive, as thou dost see, to thwart all his 
evil plans. Thank Heaven, thou art true to me! 
To-morrow I shall claim my own and bring him to 
account for his villany, Once more in my home 
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our lives shall flow on asgently as yonder stream 
along the meadows.” : 

“ And dost thou think that without a struggle he 
will give up that which he has seized upon ?” 

“What can hedo? I know my old retainers 
here so well that, when they do set eyes upon me, 
I know they will flock to my side. Surely, in his 
short reign yonder he has not won them all to him ?” 

“Notall, but there may be some, perchance, who 
will cling to his fortunes. There are many in his 

ay who will dohis bidding. The host of the ‘Red 
Pose ’ is one of them.” 

“ Art thou sure of this ?” 

“As Tam of my own life, He is but a tool of Sir 

sper’s. 

“And I did but just come thence, and my friends 
are therenow. But Iam sure that he did not recog- 
nize me, Once, trusting to bis allegiance, I did thivk 
of making myself known to him. But from what thou 
sayest it is well that I did not,” 

“Most fortunate. But hark! what was that?” 

“T heard nothing.” 

“But I did. It was the sound of footsteps.” 

“Thou must be mistaken. There is no one here 
beside us.” 

“I hope thou art right, But may the saints de- 
fend us! . Look yonder!” 

No wonder it was that the Lady Margaret uttered 
this exclamation, for, as if by magic, two score men 
sprang up about them, hemming them in on every 
side except that towards the edge of the cliff, over 
which escape for them seemed impossible, 

Foremost among thém they recognized Sir Jasper, 
with the look ofa triumphant fiend upon his face. 

For the space of a minute not a word passed be- 
tween them to break the silence that reigned around. 

The Lady Margaret clung to her lover, as though 
with her person she would protect him from the ter- 
cible danger that menaced him. 

A look of terrible hatred passed between the rivals 
as they stood thus gazing one mpon the other. 

Sir Jasper was the first to find his tongue as he 
took a long stride in the direction of the lovers. 

“ Caitiff!” he cried, in a tone of wrath, “take thy 
arm from about my promised bride, or I'll strike thee 
dead where thou dost stand !” 

“Thou false, black-hearted villain, it iq not thy 
promised bride that stands. beside me. She is mine, 
and mine alone, Dastardly robber! how dar’st thou 
stand there and look me in the face after your at- 
tempt on my life and the usurpation of that which 
is mine alone? Away, villain, and never let me set 
eyeson thee again! Men, I am thy lawful master, 
whom Sir Jasper didst try to-slay, Leave him and 
gather ye about me. I do command it!” 

A few of the men took a step forward as though 
they would obey him, but a glance from Sir Jasper 
made them pause and stay where they were. 

“Sir Howard, I am master here,” he cried. “ Thou 
art in my power again, and this time thou shalt not 
escape me, Death is the doom I decree to thee, and 
thou canst not escape it, Lady Margaret, come hither 
if thou wouldst not share his fate.” 

“ Tf thou diest, Howard, I will go with thee,” she 
cried, clinging closer to her lover. 

“Tf thou art not acoward, Sir Jasper, thou wilt let 
our swords decide this thing. Draw and defend thyself.” 

As he said this Sir Howard unsheathed his sword 
and made a pass towards his enemy, who at once fell 
back a pace. 

“T will not have it so,” he cried. “I will risk no- 
thing. Upon him, my men, and make him our pri- 
Goner.” 

Sir Howard saw that there was no hope for him. 
The men were the tools of his enemy. 

He whispered a word in the ear of Lady Margaret, 
and sy the same moment he let his sword fall to the 
earth, 

The next instant he caught her in his arms, and, 
springing to the edge of the cliff, he bounded over 
aud disappeared in the horrid depths below before 
his nena could put forth a hand to stay him, 

* * * * 


At tte “Red Rose” inn the knights waited and 
waited for the return of Sir Howard. 

But he came not, and the sun was fast going down 
among the fleecy clouds that lined the western sky 
in purple and gold. 

The time he had set for his return had not come 
yet, but still they felt impatient, 

_A presentiment that some evil was hanging over 
him haunted them, so that they could hardly contain 
themselves. 

Se greatly did it impress them that they at length 
determined to follow him, even at the risk of incur- 
ring his displeasure by so doing. 

A word or two that the landlord had let fall served 
to urge them on to do this. 

From the first they had mistrusted him, and they 
had reasons to think that he had despatched some sort 
of message to Sir Jasper. 





Leaving the inn, they struck off across the fields 
in the direction of the cliffs. 

Sir Henry knew the way, for some years before he 
had gone over the ground with his friend Courtney. 

Hurriedly they went onward, the impression of 
something wrong deepening upon them at every step. 

At length they were close upon the cliff, and Sir 
Henry pointed out to his friend the oak beneath 
which he and Sir Howard had rested from the heat 
on the occasion of his former visit. 

“ But he is not here,” said the other, scanning the 
summit of the rocks. 

“ Thou art right. I cansee nothing of him. It may 
be that we have missed him somewhere as he was re- 
turning.” 

“But look, Sir Henry, what are these? Surely 
there must have been many men here but a little 
time ago.” : 

“Thou art right,” said the other, with a troubled 
look. “Alas! what if he has fallen into the hands of 
Sir Jasper? If he has, I doubt me not but that he 
has taken his life.” 

“Let us hope for the best. Surely Heaven would 
not forsake him thus. But look! what is that I see 
lying upon the edge of the cliff 2?” 

Both the knights hastened towards the object which 
had attracted their attention. 

* Merciful Heaven! Our fears are truthful ones,” 
cried Sir Henry, “This is his sword lying here at 
our feet.” 

* Alas! then he has perished, Oh, why did he 
come hither alone despite our counsel ?” 

“ His fate must have urged him on to it. But stop, 
it may not be so bad as we think after all. There is 
yet a chance that he has escaped his enemies and is 
yet alive. There is a secret of the cliffs here which 
he imparted to me, and, by my soul, we are standing 
close to the spot. Have good heart, It may be that 
he is safe, and close to us now,” 

“How can that be? If it was so, surely our eyes 
would behold him.” ( 

“Did I not speak of a secret here which Sir 
Howard revealed tome? May it not be that this 
very secret has been the means of saving his life? He 
told me that it was known to very few indeed, and 
let us hope that Sir Jasper was not one of them.” 

As Sir Henry said this he approached close to.the 
edge of the cliff. His companion followed him, and 
they gazed down into the zane depths below. Both 
could hardly resist a shudder, for they knew not but 
that the mangled form of their friend might be lying 
there below them. 

Sir Henry knelt down upon the edge of the rock 
and thrust his head out over the abyss. As he ex- 
pected, he saw not a sheer descent to the valley be- 
low but, instead, a few feet down there was a shelf 
in the rock covered with a bed of moss, 

It might be that after all his hopes were doomed 
to disappointment, but from the fact that at this point 
the sword had been found lying he wasin hopes that 
all was well, 

“ Sir Howard,” he called, in a low voice, and then 
waited for an answer. 

None came, and after waiting a few moments he 
again pronounced the name of his friend, this time 
in a louder key. 

His eyes were bent down upon the shelf, and his 
ears stretched to catch the slightest sound. 

For a third time he called the name of his friend, 
and then to his great joy an answer came back: 

“ Sir Henry, is it thou ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, joyfully. ‘ Thou art alive 
and unhurt, I trust?” 

“Tam, though it is a narrow escape I have had 
from my cousin’s clutches,” and, saying this, Sir 
Howard emerged from what seemed the mouth of a 
small cavern, and appeared upon the shelf plainly re- 
vealed to them. 

“What has happened? Hast thou seen Sir Jasper 
since thy departure from the inn?” 

“ Most surely I have, and a right warm welcome 
have I received from him. But I’ll come up to thee 
in a moment, and will tell thee all.” 

He disappeared from sight for a few moments, and 
then reappeared again upon the shelf, A few mo- 
ments more and he had scaled the rocky wall by the 
means of a crevice which ran through it, and stood 
beside them, 

Joyfully they welcomed him, but there was little 
time to spend in congratulations. 

“Let us away from here,” he said. “Once under 
the cover of the trees yonder we can talk and plan 
what is next to be done, Sir Jasper will be seeking 
for our corpses down yonder.” 

“ Who do you mean by ‘ our,’ Sir Howard?” 

“ My own and the Lady Margaret's.” 

“ Ts she here?” 

Sir Howard pointed downward, 

“She is below there,” he said. ‘Once out of view 
from the valley yonder ané I will tell thee all.” 

They hastened back from the brow of the cliff, so 





that they might not be perceived by any from below, 
should there be any there searching for them, then 
Sir Howard made known to his companions that of 
which the reader is already aware. 

“What is to be done now?” asked Sir Henry 
when his friend had finished his narration. “ Thou 
hast the Lady Margaret where she is safe for the pre- 
sent, and that is one-half of the battle. But what is 
to be done to regain thy lands ?” 

“ Alas, I know not, It does:seem to me passing 
strange that all my retainers have turned against 
me. Yet I could not help thinking but that there 
were some among them here just now who would have 
done battle for me had not the odds been so great.” 

« But they were not all here ?” 

“ Hardly two score out of fifty. Sir Jasper chose 
only those, I suppose, whom he could depend upon.” 

“ There must be some way found to reach them 
and let them know of thy presence.” 

“ But how can it be done ?” 

“T know not. But we must rack our brains until 
some plan is devised. But hark! What is that 
sound that comes up to us from below ?”’ 

Motionless they stood and listened, From the 
valley beneath came fierce shouts and the clash of 
arms, indicating that some martial affray was going 
on, What could it mean? Each looked in the face 
of the other, but could not read the answer there. 

“Sir Howard, Sir Howard for ever!” at last came 
plainly to their ears, and told them what it meant. 

“Thank Heaven !” cried the knight. ‘“‘My men 
good and true are for me. They have heard of my 
coming, and are doing battle with my enemies.” 

Back to the brow of the cliff the friends rushed, 
and gazed down upon the scene, which told them that 
the knight’s words were true. 

A hand-to-hand mél e was going on below, and it 
was plain to be seen that Sir Jasper’s party was much 
the smaller and was getting the worst of the affray. 

Sir Howard sprang out to the edge of the cliff. 

“Strike hard, my men,” he cried. “ Your lawful 
master is here. Down with the usurper!” 

A glad shout came ringing back to hisears. They 
recognized his voice, and their blows fell thick and 
fast. 

A few moments more and Sir Jasper and his fol- 
lowers lay stretched upon the plain, incapable of 
farther harm, 

The day was won, and with glad shouts his vic- 
torious friends came surging towards the summit of 
the cliffs. 

There is little more to tell. 

Before they reached there the Lady Margaret was 
brought forth from her hiding-place, and the joy of 
all knew no bounds, 

In the dusk of the evening they were borne in tri- 
umph to the hall, and joy and merry-making fol- 
lowed. 

Not one was left that mourned for Sir Jasper when 
they laid him away to his rest. 

The few friends he had perished with him. 

Ere long the lovers were united, and peace and joy 
took up their abode at Courtney Hall, + 


LORD DANE’S ERROR. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

CHEENY went towards Perdita’s door. 

Grizzle was stretched on the blanket near it. 

He shook the whip at him as he lifted his huge, 
misshapen head, and the idiot drew himself to- 
gether with a short growl and cowered away from 
him, watching him with red eyes. ? 

Cheeny knocked at the heavy oaken door with the 
handle of the whip—-a loud, threatening knock that 
echoed through the deserted halls of the house with 
strange and fearful repetitions. 

No response came from within. 

He waited a moment, and, inserting the key which 
he had brought with him, threw open the door 
noisily. He entered in, loud, blustering and imper- 
tinent manner. 

The brandy was in his head, a demon was in his 
heart, his eyes shone with a baleful gleam that 
might have made a very stout heart quail. 

But Perdita Lorne had a stout heart. It would 
have been hard to find a braver one in the presence 
of actual danger than beat in the bosom of this 
slight young girl, with her almost diminutive size 
and delicate face. ; 

There was a low fire on the deep, wide hearth, 
and Perdita sat before it in one of the old-fas- 
hioned chairs mentioned ina previous chapter. The 
tattered silken coverings had lost none of their for- 
lornness, 

Perdita had changed since we saw her last. No- 
thing could it seemed take from that charming face 
its brightness, its winsome attraction, but it had 
lost roundness. The flush that had been so lovely 
on those olive cheeks was gone, the dark, bright 
eyes looked out of hollows painful to see, Where 
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sae lustrous silver hair was pushed back from th® 
temples were more hollows. ‘That sweet face looked 
frightfully wan and thin, but, as we have said, it was 
bright still, The deathless spirit shone through as 
flame glows through alabaster, 

She sat partially facing the door, but did not turn 
her eyes as it opened to admit the unscrupulous vil- 
lain who had already so wronged her—who was plot- 
ting now a more horrible wrong still. 

She had not known of his presence in the house 
till this moment. But without looking that way she 
seemed to feel that it was he who had entered. 

Perhaps it was the natural recoil of so pure a spirit 
as hers from so much that wasevil. Certainly a cold 
thrill ran through her as he stepped across the thres- 
hold, and she seemed to see stretched between her 
and him the bleeding form of a maguificently beauti- 
ful woman, to feel the wild light of those agonized 
and threatening eyes now upon her face—now on his 
—the murderer's. 

Perdita’s courage seemed joined by another's, some- 
thing superhuman, A ghostly presence stood be- 
tween her and Cheeny and she was not afraid. 

As for Cheeny he had come in and closed the 
door. He stood against it looking at her, He leaned 
against it with his knees suddenly quaking under 
him, for he had recognized in an instant the face of 
the child upon Perdita’s lap. 

* They did not tell me this,” he muttered. 

Then his face hardened again. 

“ What matter?” he thought, 
stacles | will not surmount to attain my ends. 

Georgie had not waked. He slept as children 
do. Perdita watched him lovingly. The child’s hand- 
some little face reclined upon her shoulder, his dark 
curls brushed her cheek, and one little rose-flushed 
palm was laid upon her neck. 

She arose in a moment, and with a warning glance 
at the guilty man who was watching her placed the 
child upon the bed in the farther part of the room, 

By the time she got back to the fireplace Cheeny 
had changed his mind about playing the brute, openly 
at least. The insolent look had died out of his 
false face. He stood waiting to speak to Perdita 
with as much the air and attitude of a gentleman as 
it was possible for him to display, 

That indescribable something which, in spite of her 
seeming helplessness, had awed Clever Dick into be- 
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“There are no ob- 
’ 


fully realize that you can never leave this room again 
till you leave it as my wife——” 

Perdita interrupted him, 

“Never mind the rest, I have got away from you 
once. Prove to me, if you can, what you have fost 
asserted respecting Lord Dane’s being concerned ia 
my imprisonment here.” 

Cheeny took out a large envelope containing the 
document he had received from the earl. He extended 
it to Perdita. 

It was in Lord Dane’s own hand, with an earl’s 
coronet in the margin, 

Perdita looked at it with cold, yet glittering eyes. 
Then she took it im her hand and read it through 
slowly. 

In it the earl obligated himself—on condition of 
Perdita Lorne resigning any and all claims which she 
might have now, or might hereafter attain to the 
Dane estates or title—to pay her annually the sum of 
five thousand pounds. 

It was a virtual acknowledgment that she had 
claims which were of consideration, 

Cheeny had had two objects in view in obtaining 
that document; the one the acknowledgment of 
Perdita’s claim, the other the putting it to the use 
he was now doing with Perdita herself. He wasa 
believer in the spirit of, if he did not know the lines 
about the “fury of a woman scorned.” He had his 
hopes that Perdita might be influenced to marry him 
willingly for the sake of revenging her wrongs on 
Lord Dane, 

These hopes had been very high till he made the 
discoveries he had since his arrival at Rylands. He 
had not abandoned them now, He still meant to face 
the thing out. He would boldly deny everything of 
which Perdita might deem him guilty. 

Perdita read the paper through carefully, as has 
been said. She pondered it in her far-seeing, thought- 
ful manner, 

The only question in her mind was—did Lord Dane 
write it? Oould he, so seemingly noble, chivalrous, 
and honourable, have doscended to anything so con- 
temptible? 

If he was indeed the autbor of this then she must 
believe also that to him she owed her cruel immure- 
ment at Rylands. 

One thought had, unconsciously to herself, done 
much towards sustaining her in the past season 

ti That thought had been that Cheeny 





having with a show of respect while in her pr 
had asserted its power over the evil passions, the 
reckless determination of this greater villain— 
Cheeny. 

Perdita drew her chair a little more to one side of 
the hearth, and without looking at or speaking to 
Cheeny sat down. 

Cheeny advanced. He had dropped his whip by 
the door, He spoke in a low and respectful tone, 

“ I find myself obliged to come for your decision, 
a Lorne. I hoped to have heard from you ere 
this.” 

Perdita looked up at him. There wasa spark in 
her fearless eye. 

“Itis not my faultif you have not heard from me. 
I sent you messages enough,” she said, in a low but 
clear voice, 

Cheeny started. 

“I beg your pardon indeed, I never received 
one. 

“Did you not? Then I will give you the substance 
of one now, If you imagine that by pursuing this 
process of slow starvation which you haye adopted 
you will break my spirit so far as to ever win my 
consent to your abominable schemes you are mis- 
taken,” ’ 

“Am I?” 

He looked at her steadily. moment, 

“I don’t know what-you mean by starvation. My 
orders were that you should be supplied with every 
luxury attainable here.” 

“ Those were not your orders,” said Perdita, boldly. 
“You thought by adding that cruelty to the rest 
to bend me the sooner to your wishes. But I shall 
never be bent. So long as there is life enough 
left in me to turn my, head I will use it to. frustrate 
your schemes,” 

“It will be in vain, Miss Lorne, believe me. You 
will consent sooner or later.” 

“T shall not.” 

The small head was thrown back with a gesture 
of defiance, a faint flush was mantling in the thin 
cheek, 

_ “ Please, Miss Lorne, toconsider a moment. There 
is no one else, I am sure, whom you would care 
enough for to marry, unless. it were his lordship, the 
preseut so-called Earl of Dane. Him you could not 
wish to honour with your hand, after knowing that 
it is really to him you owe your presence here, a pri- 
souer. When I prove this to you, so that. you caynot 
possibly doubt it, when I show you that the only way 
in which you can obtain your rights and punish him 


of per 
had spoken falsely when he said that she owed it all 
to Lord Dane. 

Now, if Lerd Dane wrote and signed this docu- 
ment, she must believe that he did the rest. She 
turned suddenly upon Cheeny. 

“ Bring me a pen; I will sign it. 
willing to sign it,” 

“ What ! and sign away your rights to the immense 
Dane estates ?—to cede your claim to the title ?’”’ 
oried Cheeny, in unmistakeable dismay and alerm. 

Perdita’s face turned a degree whiter. 

That start, and that consternation so plainly de. 
picted on Cheeny’s face, were stronger testimony to 
the genuineness of the hateful document than the 
most solemn protestations as to its authenticity would 
have been, 

She held the paper to him. 

“Take it away,” she said, bitterly. “If I could 
sign it and give it into his own hands, I should do 
it, if only to see if he has any manly feeling left. 
There would be no use in signing it and leaving it 
ip fhe hands—he would never get it.” 

eeny took the paper, carefully replaced it in its 
envelope, and returned it to hig pocket for safe 
keeping. 

“Will you marry me, Miss Lorne?” he asked, 
boldly, “and step at once into your rightful position 
as Countess of Dane and mistress of an income such 
as you never dreamed of ?” 

Perdita lifted her head ; she advanced a step, sur- 
veying him with an unreadable expression in her 
dark, fearless, scintillating glance. 

Her eyes seemed to flash lightning as she looked at 
him ; her voice cut the air like a lash upon the back 
of a hound. 

“You! you murderer!” she said. “Before six 
months are gone you shall be where there is neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage—on the gal- 
lews ” 

Cheeny recoiled before the lightning of her eyes ; 
he shuddered from head to foot at the deadly pro- 
phecy of her voice. 

Then he rallied again. 

He must have been 9 man of iron nerve to 
through what he had in the past, He proved himself 
a man of certainly extraordinary nerve now to rally 
so desperately after a check like that, 

“ Miss Lorne,” he said—“ my lady countess "—and 
he bowed with mocking malignity—“ you shall dis- 
prove your own prophecy before twenty-four hours 
have passed. Weare in Scotland. You don’t know 


I am perfectly 


how little needs be done to give mea legal right to 
claim you as my wife.” 

Perdita’s clear eye studied him a moment. She 
mastered the deadly terror which his words inspired 
to send that irresistible glance of hers to the ve 
bottom of his cowardly soul as the lead drops in even 
muddy water, 

“ You cannot make me your wife without my own 
consent even here,” she said, calmly, “ The marriago 
laws of Scotland are founded on justice: It is no part 
= intent to make awoman a wife against her 
will.” 

“ They will make you my wife without your con- 
sent. All I need is two witnesses to testify to the 
fact that you have called me your husbaad, that you 
permitted me to call you my wife.’’ 

Perdita, could guess.who the witnesses would be 
in this case, but her keen good senso still stood her 
best friend. 

“T believe you are trying to deceive me,” she said, 
“You could find no one person whose testimony 
would be accepted in a legal question to bear witness 
to a falsehood like that.” 

“ The law is bound to accept any man’s oath pro- 
vided he cannot be proved a perjuror.” 

If Perdita’s courage sauk at this view of the 
question she did not show it. Her pure, spirited face 
never faltered, the stern and steady ray of her glow- 
ing face burned on without change, 

“If it were indeed possible for such a horrible 
wrong to be perpetrated on me, which I do not be- 
lieve,” she said, slowly, “if I could be made your 
wife without my own consent, the only way to pre- 
vent me putting the altar round your neck even then 
would be to serve me as you did that other wife of 


yours.” 
Cheeny turned the hue of a corpse at these daring 
words. Something came and looked out of his eyes 


at the fearless girl worse a million. times than any- 
thing she had ever seen in them before. 

“ Perhaps I may,” he said, in a hoarse and unna- 
tural voice, and turned and left the room. 

Perdita moistened her dry and blanched lips. She 
walked to the fire and stooped over the few smoulder- 
ing embers left there. 

“Ugh!” she said, with a shiver, “ how coldI am! 
The maa is worse thana snow bank.” 

Then she stood erect again on the hearth. She drew 
her light, young, supple shape up courageously, 

“So long as I trust in Heaven,” she murmured, 
reverently, “that cowardly villain cannot harm 

e 
t . *, > * * 

It was about the middle of the afternoon three days 
later. Lord Dane had just come in from his clubroom, 
where he had been thus far idling away the day. 

One of the tall footmen in his lordship’s hall met 
him and took his hat and gloves. 

“ Anybody been here, Foster?” the earl asked. 

“ Baren Chandos is in the library, my lord; been 
waiting seme time.” 

Lord Dane's face, which had been glaomy before, 
brightened at the intelligence. 

“Tet my brougham be at the door in two hours,” 
he said, and walked toward the library quickly. 

Baron Obandos was pacing up and down the 
richly carpeted floor, his look that of a man who 
has matters of weight upon his mind. 

He turned at the earl’s entrance and gravely shook 
his hand. 

His face was stern. 

“Has anything new happened, baron?” Lord 
Dane asked, anxiously. 

“ Much that is news to me but not to you, I fear,” 
said the baron, bs agers and sadly. 

His strange | the excited brightness of his 
eyes, the solemnity with which he spoke, startled 
the earl vaguely: 

His mind had not been in a tranquil state for 
some days. 

He could not banish from his thoughts the recol- 
lection of the errand upon which Cheeny had gone, 

Without « suspicion of the really terrible nature 
of that errand he experienced constantly painfud 
misgivings concerning it, 

He wheeled f two immense chairs cushioned 
in green and gold Russia leather. 

“Sit down, baron, and tell me,” he said. 

“Thank you ; I am teo disturbed to sit.” He took 
out his watch. “I am going by the first train to 
Bylands. It is four now.” 

“To Rylands |” 

Lord Dane turned scarlet as he half gasped out 
the exclamation. 

“To Rylands, my lord, to save a young and inno 
cent girl from murder or worse.” 

Lord Dane bit his lips. 

“I don’t know what you mean, baron. There iy 
neither murder nor worse in danger of happening «4 
Rylands, I am very sure.” 








for his cruelty to you is by marrying me, when you 





how easily people are married here. You don’t know 


“ Wait,” said the baron, coldly; “there is time for 
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me to tell you a story beforeI go, Itis a tale which 
may interest you, Lord Dane.” 

‘he earl looked uneasy, but he made a courteous 
gesture of assent, and impatiently awaited the baron’s 
story, which proved more startlingly interesting than 
the listener had anticipated, 

(To be continued.) 








FACETIA, 


A PHILOSOPHER says that for a period of a month 
before marriage, and a month after death, men re- 
gardtheir wives as angels. 

A COLOURED CLERGY. 

Uncle (can’t see so well ashe did, and a little hard 
of hearing): “* Whodo you say they are, my dear ?— 

hristian ministers? *Ncom’ly kind of ’em to give 
a concert, to be sure! For a charitable purpose, 
I’ve no doubt, my dear !’’—Punch. 

A Brown Srupy.—‘ Why is Brown looking so 
delighted !”—Because little Archie is pointing out 
the fowl as the corpse of his pet hen, which began 
life on the same day as he did, six years ago, and 
died suddenly yesterday ; ‘‘ but pasaid it was quite 
good enough for that fellow Brown !”—Fun. 

A DOOMED MAN. 

Frail and Delicate Individual (with much pathos) : 
“Miss Brown, I shall never marry !”” 

Miss Brown: “ Why ?” 

Frail and Delicate Individual: “ Because I’m 
consumptive! Quite convinced of it! Only don’t 
tell my poor mother—it would break her heart.!’’— 
Punch. : 

How to Catcn Ow1ts.—An American Pa e 
says :— When you discover one on a tree, an d 
thatit is looking at you, all that yon have to do 
is to turn round the tree several times, when the 
owl’s attention will be so firmly fixed that, forget- 
ting the necessity of turning its body with its head, 
- — follow your motions until it wrings its head 
o! » 

“COLOR DETEBRIMUS ALBIS.” 

Schoolmaster: “* What colour, according to Virgil, 
is the worst in a horse ?”” 

First Boy: “ Brown.” a 

Second Boy: “ Chestnut.“ 

Third Boy (favourite): “ Black.” 

Schoolmaster (meditatively) : “* Well, black! Yes, 
light black ; yes, gray. Well, lightish gray—in fact, 
white. Yes, go up!’ h. 

Inquiring Mind : “And do all the good peopl 

inquiring :¢ 0 good people go 
the good way to the good place, ma ?”’ - 

Ma: “ Yes, v pry 

I. M.: “ And the people by bad ways to the 
bad place ?”’ 

Ma: “ Yes, pet!” 

I. M: “Then do all the cross people go where the 
cross-roads lead to ?”” 

Ma: “1 °—Fum. 

TAKING A HINT. 

Sponge (to Party with Pipe): “ Well, yes, I’m 
ing, Swipe. I’m rather sensitive, you see; an 
think old Easy was ing this morning to convey 
jane mee that I ought to bring my visit to a 

ose.” . 

Swipe: “ As ’ow ?” 

Sponge: “ Why, he fetched me my hat, he indi- 
cated the front door, and he was just raising his right 
foot with a heavy top-boot on it, when it to 
me that it was intended for a hint te go. And I 
went!”—Fun. 

A WORD ON STRIKES. 
Ge ny Old Friend P.) 

Hang it, Old P., let’s all strike. Why not? It 
will equalize matters generally. After a time, when 
we want bread, beef, and beer, we can all begin, de 
novo. And when we do begin de novo we'll settle to 
be satisfied with necessaries, and we shall be Every 
Man his own Butcher, Every Man his own Baker, 
Every Man his own Washerwoman, Every Man his 
own tmaker, etc., etc., etc. Then = we 
shall work round to a rational state. Britons, let’s 

In the meanwhile I skall go and live 


rt Vn 


all strike. 
quietly in Russia.—Yours traiy, Knout.—Puneh. 
DISCOVERIES FOR A DISCOVERER. 

Mr. Stanley having discovered Dr. Livingstone, the 
fashion seems to be commencing of setting him to 
work as the universal discoverer. When not better 
occupied let Mr. Stanley set to work to discover 

The lost Pleiad. 

The first joke. When made, and who made it. 

Perpetual motion. 

The missing link in the last London fog 

What becomes of all the pins. 

Who takes the unbrellas. 

Several mysterious cases of undetected crime. 

Who sends conscience money to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

What becomes ef the postage stamps given as 
a by club waiters and put into your waistcoat 

e 





The mode of paying a cabman his exact fare with- 
out a row. 

Mr. Ayrton’s good taste. 

On, Stanley, on, there’s plenty of time before you. 
—Punch. 

More Ex Post Facto.—It has been suggested, 
in irony by some educated writers, in stupid earnest 
hy some ignorant speakers, that the builders of the 
‘** Alabama ”’ should be invited to contribute enor- 
mously towards payment of the Geneva imposition. 
The idea is not so outrageous as it appears. It is 
certainly logical. If England is to be amerced in 
a great sum for doing what at the time she did it 
was perfectly lawful, why not carry out the princi- 
ple, and inflict a pat Bye Messrs, Laird for doin 
what was not only la: at the time but is lawful 
now? Butletus goon. Nobody will say that it 
is unlawful, however unpleasant, for a person to be 
ill. The illness of a Government adviser prevented 
certain action in the case of the Confederate ves- 
sels. Passa law that no person shall be ill when 
his services are required, and give ita retrospective 
action. Make it include the doctors, who ought to 
have cured the official in time to leave him fit to do 
his duty. One way and another we shall manage to 
pick up a good many contributions towards the big 
fine if we will only follow up the noble rule ini- 
tiated at the Geneva Juggle.—Punch. 


THE INVISIBLE SONGSTER. 


THE morning blooms on the frosty heights, 
Gath’ring the mists in his golden hands, 
And slowly to view in the rosy lights 
The shadowy scene, like a dream, ex- 
pands. 
No sound to gladden the drear, bright air, 
Which, but for’the silence, were soft and 
warm, 
Save a far-away note from chantieleer, 
Or a house-dog’s bark from the distant 
farm. 
When suddenly, trilled from a thicket 
dense, 
A song pours out from an unseen bird, 
That soothes the ear and charms the sense 
was - a sweet as e’er mortal 
ear 


Scarce a leaf has flushed the woods with 
green, 
And the fields are still dark in their sober 


hues, 
Yet with colour and beauty and joy the 


scene 

That wonderful, beautiful voice imbues. 
I know not the name of the feathered king, 

Not a glimpse can I get of his lifted crest, 
But his song is the soul of the breathing 


Spring, 
And it finds a response in my weary 
breast. 
Louder and clearer ; the whole wide air 
With its infinite, rapturous joy it fills, 
Till soft grow the branches brown and bare, 
And os green shade seems to cover the 
8. 


The little brook from his ice chain breaks, 
And laughs in his sleeve-as he leaps along, 
And the frosty world to beauty awakes, 
In the spell of the unseen herald's song, 
Sing out, oh, darling of field and wood! 
Our hearts, that were dreary, with thee 


must sing. 
Thou — the key of onr hopes re- 
new' 
And thy song is the soul of the breathing 
Spring. N. 








GEMS. 


Fortune is the rod of the weak and the staff of 
the brave. J 

TuosE who misuse a tendered hospitality are 
guilty of gross ingratitude. 

Noruin@ is more common than to try to reconcile 
our conscience to our evil thoughts by our good 
actions. 

THERE is nothing which eontributes more to the 
sweetness of life than friendship; there is nothing 
which disturbs our repose more than friends, if we 
have not the discernment to choose them well. 

Never talk of your parentage, for if it is honour- 
able you virtually acknowledge your claims to rest 
on the merit of others; or if is mean you wish to 
show that something good has at length come out-of 
Nazareth ; or if it is neither — conversation can 
be interesting to yourself. 

fmm am | a newer of a future life, and 
acquaints us with the means by which its happi- 
ness may Civil government is alto- 


gether an affair of the present state, and is no more 
than a provision of human skill, designed to insure 
freedom and tranquillity during our continuance on 
this temporary stage of existence. , 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Remove Sratns.—Those of wine, grape-juice, 
etc., can be removed from white garments by damp. 
ing the spot avd holding it over the fumes of a 
lighted sulphur match. 

To Stew Carp.—When the fish has been pro- 
perly washed lay it in a stewpan with half a pint of 
claret and a quart of good gravy, a large onion, 
a dozen black peppers, a dozen allspice, a few 
cloves or a bit of mace. Cover the kettle close, 
and let it stew gently for ten or twenty minutes, 
according to the thickness of the fish. Take ont 
the fish, keep it hot, and then clear the liquor in 
which it was boiled with a.little flour, season with 
pepper and salt, essence of anchovy, mushroom 
catsup, and chili vinegar. Boil it ten minutes, and 
then strain it on to the fish.. If the carp is a large 
one a longer time and larger quantities of each in- 
gredient are necessary. Or the fish may be stewed 
in water, and a wine-glassful of wine, half a wine- 
glassful of catsup, and other seasonings may be 
added to each pint of the liquor in which the fish 
was boiled to make the sauce which should he 
poured over it. 








STATISTICS. 


TRLEGRAPHS IN THE UNITED STATES.—The num- 
ber of telegraph officesin the United States ia about 
5,000, the total length of lines 75,000 miles, employ- 
ing 7,000 persons, and transmitting annually up- 
wards of 11,500,000 messages. 

Ir is stated that the New York and Brooklyn 
bridge, when completed, will have a total length of 
5,862 ft., and a width of 80 ft. ; the central span will 
be 1,600 ft. long, with an elevation of 130 ft. above 
high water; the towers will be 268 ft. in height 
above the surface of high water, and at the base 
(will ‘be 18446. by 56 ft. 

i D MrNzs IN AUSTRALIA.—The statistics pub- 
lished by the mining department of Victoria give 
the following as the production of gold in that colony 
during the last three months of 1871 :—The gold pro- 
duced was 352,698 ounces, of which 174,362 ounces 
were obtained from quartz. The number of miners 
was 58,279, of which 42,610 were Europeans. The 
mines extend over 985 square miles. At Clunes 
gold is extracted from quartz obtained at a depth 
of 790 feet below the surface. 


. MISCELLANEOUS. 


ArncratsHor Maynrne has prohibited the employ-~ 
ment of female vocalistsin the Roman Catholic places 
of worship within his diocese. ~ 

Siz Rounpent Pater is said to be the first Ox- 
fordshire man who has been elevated to the Lord 
Chancellorship. 

A sFRIOUS strike is threatened in the Sheffield file 
trade. The question is one of equalization of pay- 
ments for different kinds of files, involving in some 
cases higher wages, 

Tue Rep Dses in Winpsor Great Park.—Pla- 
cards warning the publio against approaching the 
red deer during the month of October have been 
affixed to some of the trees standing in the Great 
Park, Windsor. At this season of the year the red 
\deer become extremely fierce, and it is dangerous to 
go too close to them. 

Tue Russian CEMETERY AT SzEBASTOPOL.—The 
Emperor of Russia, on his visit to the Russian 
Cemetery at Sebastopol, planted two acavias before 
\the grave of Prince Michael Gortschakoff, the last 
commander-in-chief of the Russian troops during the 
siege, and crowned the bust of the general with 
flowers. 

Gaminc-Hovsss.—Of the five places in Germany 
where gaming-tables have hitherto been allowed Ems 
has already closed the doors of its kursaal for the 
last time, and the bank’s profits this year amount to 
upwards of 400,000 thalers (65,0001.) Baden-Baden 
and Nauheim were to close upon the 31st of October, 
Wiesbaden and Homburg upon the 81st of December, 

THe ALBERT MEMORIAL SAncorHacus.—A num- 
ber of wooden cases, containing portions of the 
very beautiful sarcophagus which is to adorn the 
interior of the Albert Memorial Chapel, have arrived 
at Windsor Castle, The marble sculptures —_ 
ing the sarcophagus were forwarded by Baron Tri~ 
queti at Paris, and immediately upon their arrival 
were deposited in the Albert Memorial Chapel, where 
the sarcophagus will be- erected upon the floor of the 
interior—at the east end. An efligy of the Prince 
Consort will surmount the sarcophagus. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. D.—The liquidalluded to in our column, and quoted 
“G. M. D.,” will also preserve brick walls from damp- 
ness. lt does not however follow that a preventive is a 
cure; 

Luctex.—1. Pronounced as spelt—sov. 2.A fair ave~ 
rage height for a lad of seventeen. 3. Your handwritin 
would fit you for an office lad. It would be improved 
however by a lighter hand, or a finer-pointed pen. 

Srein Oaktey.—l, We know not the longest street in 
the world, the longest road however—which is in a cer- 
tain sense a street—is the Tookaido of Japan, which 
stretches some five hundred miles across its greatest 
iviand. 2. Three millions sterling. 3. We should advise 
“ Stein Oakley” to study handwriting and orthography 
instead of meerschaum pipes, by which he might 
strengthen his mind and prospects instead of weakening 
his health. 

Ampitiovs.—1. To this correspondent we reply 
“Ambition” is asin by which the angels fell. If “ Am- 
bitious ” desires tu succeed in life he must set himself 
to the task of learning how to write the English lan- 
guage with correctness and propriety. 2.To become an 
architect he must be articled to a member of the profes- 
sion. 3.To become, oras “Ambitious” terms it, “ get 
an office in the army now the purchased system isa 
lished,” he must first_learn modesty of desire, then ‘by 
severe study prepare to pass an examination, and, lastly, 
have considerable influence. 

R.S.—You bave we think in your sentimental letter 
placed in juxta-position matters which require a distinct 
eonsideration, and which are not necessarily relevant to 
each other. Whatever the condition of the workshops 
in which female labour performs its task may be—and 
— seem to have forgotten the existence of Acts of Par- 

iament passed during the last few years for the purpose 
of regulating the sanitary state of such places and the 
hours spent in labour by their occupants—that condi- 
tion caunot have any bearing upon those needlewomen 
who ply their task at their own abodes, noragain ean the 
status of the numerous youthful, healthy, willing 
workers for wages either in factories or in their own 
rooms be compared with the worn-out, disappointed and 
forlorn creature typified in Hood's celebrated song to 
which you have referred. We yield notto you in earnest 
sympathy for the class so pathetically described, but the 
very reason why they have a claim to the compassion of 
their race is that through some weakness, moral, physi- 
eal, or mental, they have placed themselves in a condi- 
tion where from a merely politico-economical point of 
view nothing can be done to help them. We think that 
since Hood's time the course of legislation, evidenced 
by such measures as the Factory Acts, has been benefi- 
cial to the female operative as well as to the labouring 
class generally, and though we certainly have not ar- 
rived nearly at the end of possible improvement we can- 
not agree with your opinion that in this respect scarcely 
anything has been done, But all this is different from 
the rate of wages, concerning which we venture to say 
that Hood never dreamt of any statutory interference 
with the principle of supply and demand, that potent en- 
gine for the discovery of imposture and the prevention 
alike of extravagance and indolence. Heappealed not to 
statesmen as such but to the compassion of mankind. 
For some troubles a direct demand of justice is the mode 
of anticipated redress, for others a remedy lies only in 
mercy; injustice being a quality comprised in neither 
category. How for any power outside the pale by which 
employers and employed are enclosed to attempt to regu- 
late the money value which the one has to receive from 
the other for certain specified services, is a proceeding 
which savours so much of injustice that it has been ge- 
nerally discountenanced in this free country and exists 
ouly in certain exceptional cases. The general policy of 
modern times has been adverse to the raising of values 
by any artificial means, andit is now agreed by all parties 
that the principle of competition should have very free 
scope. ‘Therefore while your sympathy for the distress 
and misery alluded to is a correct and proper feeling you 
must take care that it flows in the right channel and 
goes not lead you to controvert the anxiom 
“ The value of a thing 
Is just as much as it will bring.” 

Of course no system of legislation can ever touch 
those covert descriptions of oppression which a certain 
specics of human nature cannot help wielding over the 
ignorant and the weak. But as long as the ostensible 
freedom of what we will call the subject's corporeal entity 
is not invaded no power but himself can deliver him or 
her from those kind of dealings which, though legally 
unassailable, do yet “grind the face of the poor.” ‘To 
fscape from such a grip, self-improvement in the 
QWradest and severest sense of the term is the only re- 


ity 





medy. The ability to serve a better master is the thing 
to be sought for. And if, alas, such ability and strength 
are wanting an appeal for some alleviation made to the 
merciful side of Eeeen nature is all that can be done. 
At this time and this country extraneous efforts for the 
relief of the oppressed who have any strength left need 
only be concentrated upon that kind of help which will 
enabie them to help themselves. How hard it is to batter 
down bad habits, false notions, idle expectations, and to 
place in their stead industrious, wholesome, sensible ways, 
those only know who have had some experience of the 
uphill task—a task which no Act of Parliament can 
tackle. Happily the efforts of such workers are often 
lightened by the thought “ The life is more than meat 
and the y than raiment,” while Discipline, Disci- 
line, Discipline, is their battle cry as they would gentl, 
interrogate sufferers with, ‘* Is there not a cause ? ‘o 
sing Hood’s song in the hearing of those in whose 
breasts remains the slightest spark of recuperative force 
is to administer an enfeebling opiate and inspire a delu- 
sive hope, It was written to urge the ministering an- 
gels in mortal form to relieve those from whom for 
world hope has fled. 


THE SWEET MAGICIAN, 


An air of balm, a violet sky, 
A presence as of some magician, 
Who, though invisible, glides by 
On some grand mission. 


I feel the light touch of his hand, 
I feel his breath of wondrous sweet- 


ness. 
And know that he will deck the land 
With June’s completeness. 


The cherry sunshine wreaths his 


ea 
And from his lips the summer’s 
story 
Comes sweetly, like alove-vow said 
In love's youny glory. 
The leafless trees at his comme~d, 
Uttered in language warm aud ten- 


der, 
Putontheir May-time garb and stand 
1n their full splendour, 
The robin sings, the ransomed rills 
Yield to the tropical temptation, 
And all the air sweet music fills 
With iuspiration. 
I see the violet uprise 
To greet with smiles the passing 
presence, 
There's new light in its dewy eyes— 
Joy's sweetest essence. 


The Artic wind’s deep baritone 
No longer swells its notes sono- 


rous, 
But softly comes, from spice-groves 


own, 
The south wind’s chorus, 


There is a harp in every tree 
Whereiu the mystic presence lin- 
gers ; 
Its chords are swept most rapturous!y 
By unseen fingers. 
Ihear the notes the harp-strings 
yle 
I listen and my heart rejoices, 
For earth seems loveliest when filled 
With June’s sweet voices, 


CaTHERINE, eighteen, medium height, fair, rather good 
looking. Kespondent must be tall, fair, fond of home, lov- 
ing, and able to keep a wife. 

M.A., nineteen, tall, pretty, and accomplished, would 
like to correspond with a young gentleman about twenty- 
two, in a good position. 

Eutty, eighteen, tall, fair complexion, fair hair, lov- 
ing, and well educated. Respondent must be tall, dark, 
handsome, and affectionate. 

T. W., twenty-five, average height, dark complexion, 
hazel eyes, good tempered, aud in the Navy. Respondent 
must be handsome and fond of home; daughter of a 
tradesman preferred. 

GeorGIz, nineteen, medium height, light-brown hair, 
hazel eyes, considered rather pretty, and domesticated, 
wishes to correspond with a young man not over twenty- 
four, in a comfortable situation. 

Bessiz, twenty, medium height, fair complexion and 
loving. Respondent must be about twenty-four, tall, 
handsome, loving, fond of music and children, and able 
to keep a wife. 

Tom S8., twenty-three, 5ft. 7in., dark-brown eyes, fair 
complexion, loving, and in a small business. Respondent 
must be about eighteen, tall, dark, good pianiste, and 
fond of children, 

Wituan, twenty, fair complexion, brown hair, wishes 
to marry a young lady who is fair, loving, fond of home, 
domesticated, accomplished, of fair education, and fond 
of children. 

James, twenty-two, fair, 5ft. 7in., stout, in a good posi- 
tion, well educated, and well connected, wishes to cor- 
respond with a fair young lady, medium height, well 
educated and accomplished. 

ALF N., twenty-two, rather tall, fair complexion, and in 
a good position. Respondent must be dark, blue eyes, 
affectionate, fond of home, music, and children, must 
not be more than twenty, 

Auice B., twenty, 5ft. 3in., blue eyes, fair complex- 
ion, very loving, and fond of music. Respondent must 
be about twenty-five, fond of home and children; a me- 
chanic preferred, 

JEANNIE, twenty, tall, fair, brown hair, gray eyes, very 
loving, and domesticated, wishes to marry a young man 
about twenty-five, who is loving and fond of home; an 
engineer preferred, 


N. N., thirty, tall, with black curling hair, good look- 


ing, very industrious, would make a good wife. Reapen 
dent must be tall, sober, industrious, and in a comfort. 
able position, about thirty-two years of age. 

Poor Jack, a sailor, no fortune, but a true and loving 
heart, temperate and industrious, would be glad to Cor. 
respond with a young lady whose heart is like hig 
own. 

Kate, twenty-three, average height, very fair, curly 
hair, loving, ona would make a good wife. Respondent 
must be loving, and not over twenty-five; a tradesman 
preferred. 

BiancaeE, eighteen, tall, dark eyes and hair, fair com- 

lexion, musical, and d ticated. Respondent must 
be tal, fair and handsume; an officer in the Army pre- 
erred, 

L. E., fair, considered pretty, dark blue eyes, auburn 
hair, middle height, loving, and would make a good wife 
toa worthy husband. Respondent must be a gentleman 
of means, kind and true. ‘i 

Epwiy H. N., short, fair, good looking, a native of Lon- 
don, and respectably convected. Respondent must be 
tall, handsome, accomplished and ladylike, about twenty, 
a brilliant pianiste, having a small income, 

NELLIg, twenty-one, medium height, fair complexion, 
golden hair, gray eyes and loving, would like to corre- 
spond with a gentleman not over thirty, rather tall, dark, 
handsome, ionate, and in a good position. 

Amico, twenty-eight, tall, dark hair and eyes, good 
tempered, holds a good position under government, and 
well able to keep a wife. Respondent must be about 
twenty-four, nice g, domesticated, and of a loving 
disposition. 

Hargiet A., twenty, dark hair and eyes, fair com- 

lexion, good looking, and tall, would make a loving wite. 
Respontens must not be over twenty-five, tall, handsome, 
and fond of home ; a tradesman preferred. “H. A” has 
a great wish to.goto Am 

J.J. B., thirty-eight, tall, good looking, good tempered, 
and has moderate means, would like to marry a good- 
looking, loving, and domesticated lady with a little 
money, and would not object to enter into a busi- 
ness. : 

Marre, nineteen, medium height, brown curly hair, 
blue eyes, affectionate, well educated, good singer and 
pianiste, and domesticated, Respondent must be a tall, 
dark, educated gentleman, loving, steady, fond of home 
and music, and able to support a wife comfortably, 

Lavgetta, twenty-five, tall, rather dark, very fond of 
music and dancing, and domesticated, would like to 
marry a tall, fair gentleman about twenty-five or thirty, 
able to keep a wife comfortably, good tempered, and with 
a loving heart. 


;  ComMuUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


K. 8. S. is responded to by—* P. W.,” who believes 
himself to be she desires. 

Darre M. by “ Little Brunette,” twenty-five, has no 
money but is loving and domesticated. 

B. K. by—“ M. F.,” twenty-eight, tall, not handsome, 
but would make a domesticated wife. 

Exyest by—“ Clara M.,” twenty, fond of home, ina 
good position, fond of music, and considered very good 
looking. 

G. a by—“* W. 8S. K.,” who thinks he will suit. 
Height 5it. 5in., age twenty-four, eyes blue, hair black, 
complexion fair. 

Cuak_es James by—“ J. P.,” 5ft. 4in. in height, fair, 
with blue eyes, domesticated, fond of home, and would 
make the above a loving and affectionate wife. 

Pure by—‘t Kate H.,” twenty, dark-brown hair, 
hazel eyés, fair skin; would make a comfortable part- 
ner. 

Epwarp by—“ Marian M.,” tall, dark eyes, brown hair, 
cousidered pretty, no objection to go to Australia, has 
no money. 

E. Q. by—“* D. BR. B.,” twenty-three, 5ft. 8in., curly 
hair, hazel eyes, and considered handsome ; would make 
a kind, industrious, and loving husband. 

Louis by—“ Christina,” twenty, 4ft. 10in., fair hairand 
complexion, of a loving and gentle disposition, fond of 
home and children, musical, domesticated, and afarmer’s 
daughter, 

H. W. by—“ K. W.,” twenty-two, tall, and fine look- 
ing, some say nice looking, is used to business and fond 
of it, does not object to twelve months’ courtship, think- 
ing it only right ; will say nothing of disposition, as in 
twelve months one would finditout. — 

Sam by—‘Erminia,” eighteen, 5ft. 4in., light-brown 
hair, dark-blue eyes, very pretty, a Dagon Pianiste, well 
educated, and of a lively, happy, and sensible disposi- 
tion. “ Ermie” would make a sincere, loving, and do- 
mesticated little wife. Her chief desire is to marrya 
kind and handsome young farmer, 
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Tue Loxpon Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpence 
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*,° Now Ready, Vou. XVIII. of Tuz Loypow Reaper, 
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